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A message from 


the President of AAUW 


The Seattle convention represents a sig- 
nificant milestone in the history of the 
AAUW. We faced matters involving the 
basic principles, the organization, and the 
administration of our Association. Not 
only the eyes of our own country, but 
those of the world were upon us as repre- 
sentatives of the educated women of 
America. We forthrightly have shown 
that our perspective of human relation- 
ships is broad and sound. 

In an era when men rightfully are de- 
manding that individuals and groups be 
judged and be given opportunities on their 
merits and not on their origins, we have 
clearly established a membership policy 
based solely on one qualification, an edu- 
cational requirement. We have examined 
our By-Laws and our legislative pro- 
cedures through a great demonstration of 
studied evaluation, and by democratic 
action we have together made changes 
that will broaden the base of responsibil- 
ity for the formulation of policies and for 
the effective administration of the Asso- 
ciation. 

It is now important for every branch, 
for each state division, and for all national 
officers and committee members to fa- 
miliarize themselves with these changes, 
and then with vigor, vision, and under- 
standing to implement the forward steps 
which the AAUW has taken. There may 
be obstacles. Some may wish to ignore 
controversial issues. Those not present at 
Seattle must be given the spirit of that 
great meeting. These tests are before us. 

As I have circled the world this past 
summer, representing the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women in the 
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*Round-the-World Town Meetings and 
Seminars, I have met with the associa- 
tions of university women in thirteen na- 
tions and with our branch in Honolulu. 
The first question asked me from London + 
to Tokyo has been with reference to our 
convention action on membership. It has 
been with pride in the thinking and action , 
of American university women and with 
an appreciation of what our great de- 
mocracy means to us and to others abroad 
that I have been able to answer these — 
questions without apology. Our stand on 
this matter has global implications. It is 
such leadership by women of the United ? 
States that gives other nations confidence | 
in our way of life. 
In this biennium, we must look at our 
communities and our nation with eyes 
that see with a new vision the things that ’ 
we always have taken for granted. We \ 
must have a will to help change them if 


they need changing. I say this out of an } 


experience with a great woman scholar of 
another land. She had had the opportu- 
nity to study in several countries and to } 
observe much higher living standards than 
in her own where there was over-popula- 
tion, poverty, disease, illiteracy, and war. 


, 


I asked her if it was not a shock and also ’ 


a great challenge to see this as she re- 
turned home. She replied, “‘ No, it has al- 


ways been this way.” Scholarship alone is ' 
not enough. The fellowship of educated , 


women must mean a traumatic awakening 


and then spearhead action. ' 
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Crossing New Frontiers in AAUW 


BY ALTHEA K. HOTTEL 


Crossing a frontier, whether it is the 
boundary line of a nation or whether it 
leads to new and uncharted areas of ex- 
perience and of thinking, involves one in 
many adjustments. In the field of human 
relationships, the paths are frequently not 
clearly defined and there are but few 
scientific studies upon which we can ade- 
quately base our assumptions. 

There are frontiers we of the AAUW 
face today in our own Association. At this 
convention the delegates will be called 
upon to make decisions that will deter- 
mine how the college and university 
women from all regions of the United 
States can achieve unity in diversity. The 
members of the American Association of 
University Women represent women of 
different cultural patterns and of all races 
and many religions. They come from rural 
and urban life, independent women’s col- 
leges and coeducational institutions. Some 
are single, some married; we are home- 
makers, and business and _ professional 
women; sometimes we combine both 
spheres. We vary in our material posses- 
sions as we differ in our intellectual, po- 
litical, social, and aesthetic interests. Col- 
lectively we represent the only large 
women’s organization in this country in- 
corporated for educational purposes. Our 
thinking and actions in the next few days 
cannot help but reflect the values our 
liberal education has given us. Can we be 
to the twentieth century what Marion 
Talbot and her colleagues were to the 
nineteenth? 





This address (here somewhat condensed) was 
gwen by the President of the Association at the 
hennial convention in Seattle, on June 20, 1949. 


The History of the American Association 
of University Women written in 1931 
states that 


the pioneers who founded the Association had 
for the most part gone to college because of a 
tremendous urge to an intellectual life on a 
higher plane than had been possible to their 
mothers or grandmothers. Moreover, these 
first members of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae had taken their college course seri- 
ously and felt an obligation to return to the 
community some meed of the idealism and 
power which their college course had stored up 
in them. As a consequence, the Association 
was from the outset an experiment in the 
“continuing education” about which college 
and university administrators are today so 
vitally concerned. 


I; was this goal of “‘ practical educational 
work,” and of the maintenance of high 
standards in education that caught the 
enthusiasm of those recent graduates in 
the 1880’s. These words are the key to the 
very being and substance of the AAUW. 
It is this motivation which has enabled us 
to grow to a membership of 106,593 
women and to 1097 branches. 

Even in the earliest days, the members 
did not interpret the work of practical 
education as being limited to interest in 
formal education only. From the History 
again I quote: 

The Association of Collegiate Alumnae came 
into being at a time when the American people 
were being aroused — albeit slowly — to the 
necessity for a thorough house-cleaning in the 
matter of political appoint ments, federal, state, 
and municipal. From the outset the founders 
of the ACA saw that at every turn their work 
of necessity came into contact with public 
affairs and more than once they found them- 


selves balked by forces which made for evil and 
ignorance and not for the public good. Often 
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called upon to take up work of a civic char- 
acter, the Association refused to be “blown 
about by the various winds of doctrine” and 
held steadily to those tasks in which education 
was the outstanding factor. This staunch atti- 
tude did not, however, mean that the mind of 
the Association, collective or individual, was 
closed to living immediate issues. Through the 
years when the pioneers for reform in public 
service were doing yeoman work, the ACA was 
not unaware of the importance of the struggle 

. and a committee was appointed for study 
of the question in its bearing upon women’s 
interests. 


One of the earliest committees was ap- 
pointed to investigate the sanitary condi- 
tions of Boston; another developed a bu- 
reau of occupations. Committees worked 
on housing legislation and on health 
problems. Throughout its entire existence 
the American Association of University 
Women has interpreted education in its 
broadest sense. We, its current members, 
are exploring together the psychological 
and social frontiers of our society; we are 
observing the politics of nations, the 
struggle for power and peace, the educa- 
tional needs and developments in our 
communities and country. We are pushing 
further aside the cultural barriers that 
prevent the effective utilization of women 
in all phases of economic, political, and 
social life. We take part in legislative 
procedures because we believe university 
women can and should wisely influence 
the political developments in the United 
States. 


The strength of the American Association 
of University Women lies in the fact that 
we are not a federation of clubs, but a 
national Association of university and 
college women with members in branches 
and state divisions working cooperatively 
in specific fields. Each branch and state 
brings its own individuality to the de- 
velopment of the Association, but as a 
national organization together we are giv- 
ing concerted thinking and action to 
pertinent issues of a similar nature 
throughout our entire country. The 
branch, the state, the national and the 
international aspects of the Association 
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are indispensable. When the national, the 
state, and the branch member is accepted 
as one, we see the organization as it is. 
Motivation is not then viewed from a 
single vantage point. 

The function of the university woman 
is to work with ideas, to produce or to 
check or to retail them. Max Ascoli in The 
Power of Freedom says that — 
thinking is a type of work and, if well done, 
makes us free. Like every other type of work, 
it can make or unmake us. When it is well 
done, it helps us make the best of ourselves, 
it gives us a ficld of endeavor proportional to 
our strength and the means to increase our 
strength. . . . Well-done thinking is rooted in 
its times, tied to their conditions. 

As educated women, we cannot be in- 
different to our social responsibilities. We 
have a great stake in the preservation of 
human freedom and of human values. 
We should bring to our families a richer 
cultural experience, and the psychological 
and emotional maturity necessary for 
satisfying adult life. As business and pro- 
fessional women, we can have a wider 
range of vision about our work. As citizens 
we can be politically literate and do some- 
thing with our knowledge. As college 


graduates, we can attempt to think of our- | 


selves and other women in less stereotyped 
and constricting patterns than those 
which we usually envision. 

If we turn to the structure of the 
AAUW, we must recognize that it is a 
large educational corporation, which as a 
national unit has interests in 1097 com- 
munities, in each of the 48 states, the 
District of Columbia, and the various ter- 
ritories. The Charter and By-Laws define 
its purpose and provide how it is to be 
governed. These statutes were established 
by the members and only the members in 
biennial convention can change them. 


For a few years the various Boards of 
Directors elected by the membership have 
found some areas of administration not so 


~ 


clearly defined in the By-Laws as might | 


be desirable. With an increasing number 
of women being graduated from the in- 
stitutions approved by the AAUW and 
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CROSSING NEW FRONTIERS IN AAUW 


seeking membership in the Association, 
new branches have been organized rapidly 
and the total membership has increased 
by over 13,000 in just the last two years. 
Assimilation has had to take place very 
rapidly. The management of the affairs of 
this group of over 106,000 members is a 
colossal task. It cannot be conducted like 
a town meeting in a small community, 
nor like a branch of 25 to 50 members or 
even one of 1,200 where the membership 
is accessible for discussion or consultation. 
Neither can it be administered completely 
by volunteers such as the elected officers, 
the committee chairmen and members, 
even though they give generously of their 
time. 


For an organization of the stature of 
the American Association of University 
Women, in my estimation there must be 
well defined procedures, specific bound- 
aries of power to act, but also there in- 
evitably will have to be areas of discretion 
permitted to the national Board of Direc- 
tors if we are to carry forward adequately 
the program and activities of a vital na- 
tional organization, and if we are to move 
effectively in normal as well as in critical 
periods between conventions. This will 
necessitate adequate provision for dis- 
semination of information among the 
various administrative units of the AAUW 
and for exchange of opinion. 

There should be a competent and highly 
responsible General Director who carries 
out the details of the policies and plans 
adopted by the convention and the Board. 
She must have vision for the development 
of the program of the Association and be 
able to coordinate its activities. A superior 
professional staff with specialization in the 
various fields of the AAUW program, 
capable of doing research and of working 
effectively with the national committees, 
the branches, and the states is a third 
priority. 

The functions of the state divisions and 
of the state boards must be more thor- 
oughly studied, clearly defined, and de- 
veloped so that this unit can be a more 


effective administrative and educational 
link with the branches and with the na- 
tional Association. 

A fifth recommendation relates pri- 
marily to the branches. It is in the branch 
that the great majority of national mem- 
bers are informed of the basic purposes 
and program of the Association as it re- 
lates to them as individuals, to their col- 
leges and universities, to their fellow 
members, to the community in which they 
live, to our country, to the International 
Federation of University Women, and to 
the world at large. It therefore becomes 
the important responsibility of the officers 
and committees of each branch to restate 
continually in new and interesting ways 
the purposes and program of the Associa- 
tion in terms of current developments. 
New members should be aware of the 
type of organization they are joining 
and of how they can participate in its 
activities. Members of long standing need 
also to be kept abreast of the Association’s 
work. 


The AAUW program is the basic reason 
for our being an Association of University 
Women and the leadership in each branch 
is logically responsible for developing this 
as effectively as possible and for inter- 
preting the Association’s interests to the 
membership and to the community. 

The Regional Vice-Presidents are na- 
tional officers concerned with the formu- 
lation of national policies, but they are 
also the persons who represent the inter- 
ests of members in specific geographic 
areas. They are the primary source of in- 
formation and inspiration for the branches 
and state divisions in their regions. They 
are people who have been branch or state 
officers or committee members and under- 
stand the problems and interests of these 
units exceedingly well. It is their responsi- 
bility to attend meetings and hold con- 
ferences as may be deemed necessary for 
the understanding and interpretation of 
the Association programs in their region. 
Greater use in key places could be made 
of these officers by the branches and state 
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divisions as they plan conferences and 
workshops. 

The responsibilities of the national 
standing committee members are pri- 
marily with the development of a program 
pertinent to our times, one that challenges 
the thinking of college women, one that is 
concerned with basic issues in the fields 
upon which the AAUW concentrates. 
This requires specialized skills and inter- 
ests, as well as demonstrated activities. 

The By-Laws Committee, cognizant of 
the need for a thorough examination of 
our organizational procedures, have pro- 
posed a new set of By-Laws which, in 
their estimation, include the best aspects 
of our present ones and in addition define 
more clearly and specifically the areas of 
procedure and of duties. It is now our 
responsibility to face the issues involved, 
to accept, amend, or reject the proposals; 
but it is imperative for us to determine 
upon a workable set of rules which will be 
satisfactory to the membership for the 
administration of the Association at this 
time. Having crossed this frontier we 
should then proceed to do our utmost to 
work constructively together, to bind up 
wounds that may be incurred, and then 
to devote our attention to making our 
program one of unusual distinction in the 
years ahead. 


Raymonp B. Fospick, former president 
of the Rockefeller Foundation, says in 
his 1947 report for the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation: 


The world of the future will be a world of 
diversity, held together by a conception of 
common interests. It will be a world in which 
many political faiths and economic creeds are 
tolerated and widely differing points of view 
fertilize each other for the common good. 

Our challenge in this generation is to dis- 
cover the common interests, the terrain of pos- 
sible collaboration, the overlapping areas of 
curiosity and sympathy, of aspiration and 
mutual advantage, that bind the human race 
together regardless of ideologies or boundary 
lines. The search for these rallying points of 
unity, the development of new techniques and 
areas of cooperative action where ideas and 
experience can be pooled and combined, — 
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this is the immediate task; this comes first; 
this is the foundation of the ultimate structure 
of a united society. 


Would it not be a magnificent contribu- 
tion of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women if we in our own member- 
ship policies in our own relationships 
within each unit of the Association could 
lead in helping to found this ultimate 
structure of a united society? 


Tue program of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women is the core of 
its greatness. In the long run, that is what 
is important. The problems of each branch 
and state and the national Association fall 
into their proper place and we gain a 
clearer perspective of values when we keep 
this before us. 

In the field of education, we have volun- 
teered to examine quite searchingly our 
own educational experiences in order that 
we might suggest, if possible, future pro- 
grams for the education of women that 
will aid them to live more effectively. Ap- 
proximately 30,000 of our members par- 
ticipated in this analysis. This may well be 
the twentieth century contribution of the 
AAUW in education. But we have not 
neglected nursery schools, foster homes 
for children, kindergartens of the air, 
recruitment of and better pay for teachers, 
improved physical facilities of schools, and 
the international teacher exchanges. 

In international relations, in addition to 
study groups on a variety of international 
problems, members have worked to sup- 
port the Marshall Plan and the European 
Recovery Program. With the cooperation 
of many branches, we have been able to 
survey the instruction on the United Na- 
tions in our public schools. These findings 
have been utilized by the United Nations 
itself. Individuals and branches have 
aided university women abroad during the 
war and are now assisting those who are 
in displaced persons camps. In the months 
ahead we shall want to understand thor- 
oughly the implications of the Atlantic 
Pact, of the Universal Declaration of 
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Human Rights, and of the President’s 
plan to share our technological knowledge 
and skills with areas needing such in- 
formation. It is through our international 
relations department also that we work 
with the IFUW, that we may keep in 
constant contact with university women 
throughout the world. 


Ix SOCIAL studies, we have analyzed the 
European Recovery Program, particu- 
larly with reference to its economic im- 
plications both domestic and foreign. 
Many branches have worked on the 
budget study, group tensions, and mental 
health. 

In the area of the status of women, 
emphasis has been on the prevention of 
discriminations and improving opportuni- 
ties in women’s employment, increasing 
women’s participation in public affairs, 
and on their taking part in United Na- 
tions activities, as well as in general mak- 
ing more effective women’s lives and 
influence. 

In legislation, if you have followed the 
JOURNAL, and read the reports of each 
committee for this convention, you have 
found the specific bills supported or op- 
posed listed. These should be examined 
carefully. Support or opposition to public 
legislation has been based on principles 
reiterated time after time at previous 
conventions for many years. 

Let us not forget that legislation pro- 
vides for us a means for action after care- 
ful analysis of the facts. I think frequently 
of the words in one issue of the General 
Director’s Letter, “Study without action is 
futile; action without study is fatal.” 
Certainly university women cannot retire 
behind noncontroversial issues. Let us 
carefully evaluate our legislative proce- 
dures, devise positive and practical ways 
and means by which we can work coopera- 
tively and enthusiastically on legisla- 
tion, and then not be afraid to take ac- 
tion. 

Creative work in the arts has many 
ramifications in the Association, — the 
development of community art institutes 


and exhibitions, the stimulation of interest 
in art among children and adults by vari- 
ous programs, the pioneering test projects 
toward the development of the American 
theatre, the writing projects, our own 
traveling exhibitions, study courses and 
research. 

The fellowship and international study 
grant program of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women is one of our 
most distinguished services to education 
and to intercultural relationships. The 
purpose of the fellowship program is to 
encourage scholarship, to assist women 
scholars and to prepare outstanding 
women for further endeavors and for im- 
portant scholarly or research posts. For 
1949-50, this program permits us to award 
twenty-seven fellowships for advanced 
research with stipends totaling $40,750. 
During the past four years, through the 
international grant program more than 
100 grants have been given for study in 
the United States. These persons repre- 
sent 20 different countries, 15 European 
and 5 Far Eastern. This is a success story 
of the first order. In the years since the 
Million Dollar Fellowship Fund was es- 
tablished, women all over this country 
have sacrificed to raise $957,211.32 to- 
wards the million dollar goal. 

During the past year alone, there have 
been contributions of $117,529.10 for 
fellowships and international study grants. 
Of this, over $100,000 was given for our 
international grants. The educational re- 
turns we shall never be able to measure. 


Tus is the story of the AAUW as it is 
now. I want to pay tribute to all the great 
women in town and hamlet, in city, state, 
and nation who have caught the vision of 
what the Association is and means to our 
country. Officers, committee members, 
loyal supporters in each branch and state 
voluntarily working with goals in view 
have made this Association. What new 
paths we shall enter upon, what frontiers 
we may cross, will depend on the en- 
lightened vision of university women and 
on their ability to work together. 











The Higher Education Survey 


A first report of findings from the questionnaires 


BY MARGARET MEAD 


A year and a half ago, the Education 
Committee, working with our new chair- 
man, Dr. Constance Warren, inaugu- 
rated a survey of what members of the 
American Association of University 
Women think about college education for 
women. 

We planned this as a new kind of sur- 
vey, a survey which does not result merely 
in a large number of interesting statistics 
— that such and such a percentage of 
those answering the questionnaire wished 
they had studied child psychology, while 
another percentage thought that college 
students should stop studying foreign 
languages, and a third group were in favor 
of retaining the classics. 

What we wished to do was to find a 
device by which the members of our whole 
Association could focus their thinking 
upon a problem about which AAUW 
members are almost uniquely competent 
to speak. We needed a method which 
would lead each member who was in- 
terested enough to fill in the questionnaire 
to clarify for herself just how her own 
college education looked to her now, after 
five or ten or forty years, and what 
changes she would recommend now, after 
her subsequent experience had tested the 


The Survey was planned by the Education 
Committee of the AAUW and directed and con- 
ducted by Dr. Patricia Woodward Cautley, with 
Mrs. Rhoda Metraux and Dr. Margaret Mead 
acting as consultants. IBM machines were used 
to tabulate responses from a large sample of 
questionnaires, although throughout the analysis 
emphasis has been on the qualitative rather than 
the quantitative. 

This text is condensed from the report given to 
the convention on June 20, 1949. 
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value of what she had learned at college. 

The first step was to get each respond- 
ing member to gather together, into a 
succinct statement, a thousand threads, 
the half expressed regrets, “I wish I’d 
had —” and grateful nods, “I’m glad I 
took —.” 

The next step was to analyze the replies 
in a way which would give some idea of 
how each individual judgment fitted into 
the pattern of the whole Association, 
accenting a common theme, or highlight- 
ing the variety of some attitude seldom 
expressed. This analysis will come back 
to you, not as a composite statement of 
the replies, but as an outline, based on the 
returned questionnaires, with a request 
for branch discussion. From these dis- 
cussions, reported back to Headquarters, 
we hope to prepare materials which will 
enable the Association to play a signifi- 
cant role in helping shape education for 
women. 


The amazing thing about this question- 
naire idea was the response of members 
to it. When a questionnaire is sent by 
mail, first class, we think we are doing 
very well to get one reply out of fifteen or 
twenty. Now this questionnaire wasn’t 
sent by mail; it was just printed in the 
JouRNAL. But almost one out of three 
answered, — over 30,000! That is an 
astonishing record. 

It was a very serious part of our mem- 
bership who answered these question- 
naires. They were filled out very carefully 
and conscientiously. There was an effort 
to make the handwriting legible. Since the 
questionnaire went only to AAUW mem- 
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THE HIGHER EDUCATION SURVEY 


bers, the women who answered are, of 
course, not completely representative of 
the women college graduates of the 
United States; and, indeed, they are not 
completely representative of the member- 
ship of the AAUW. But they are, I feel, 
very deeply representative of the AAUW, 
as an association, of our expressed pur- 
poses and our daily practices. The women 
who answered are the women who work 
on committees to improve the local school 
system, who sacrifice a new hat to the 
needs of the fellowship fund, who try to 
understand what is going on in the world. 


Ovr questionnaire was not the usual 
type, where all the respondent has to 
do is answer yes, no, or no opinion. We 
didn’t want to structure your answers 
rigidly: ““Do you believe women should 
have home economics in college — more, 
less, about the same, don’t know.” 

We did ask for a rather detailed check 
on the courses taken in college. This was 
not so much for information as to take 
you back in memory to your college days, 
to the classroom and the campus, smelling 
the chalk, so that you would answer out 
of an aroused memory. 

There were some questions, too, on 
age, college, how long out of college, voca- 
tional status, any children, and the like. 
(We haven’t the exact figures yet, but it 
looks as though this data would indicate 
that less than 7 percent of Association 
members have never been employed. That 
may be a surprise, especially to some 
people who thought there were lots of 
homemakers in AAUW who didn’t under- 
stand the others.) 

We wanted this personal data so that 
we could break the replies down to see 
whether these factors made any difference. 
I may say now that almost nothing made 
any difference. This is one of the most 
completely homogeneous groups in the 
heterogeneous United States. When you 
answered this questionnaire, whether you 
were old or young, married or single, 
employed or unemployed, from a big 
college or a little one, a coeducational 


college or a woman’s college — when we 
broke down the replies, none of these 
things seemed to make a difference. 

We asked for this data, and then came 
the open-ended question: As you think 
over your college education, in what ways 
do you feel it is of value in your life today? 
In the light of your later experiences, what 
kinds of improvements or changes would 
you now suggest? 

Before arriving at this wording, we 
tried out a question in which we asked 
people directly to say what was wrong 
with their education. In a pre-test, in 
which several branches cooperated, we 
found that such a question was not useful. 
People wrote back, “‘My education means 
a great deal to me. I value it continually.” 
Only when the question was changed to 
focus on value — not on defects but on 
improvements — did it evoke responses. 
Then you were willing to recommend 
changes. 

In the questionnaires that were re- 
turned, women who feel that they bene- 
fitted greatly (combined with a very few 
who criticize sharply) from college educa- 
tion completed two or ten or forty years 
ago, tell what they think ought to be 
done in colleges. 

In answering, each respondent made 
her own choice of what was important 
to her, of what she would say now, looking 
back. Instead of asking such a question 
as, ““Do you think there should be more 
emphasis on the liberal arts?” and tabu- 
lating the number of “yes” and “no” 
replies, we note in what ways liberal arts 
education is mentioned and discussed. 
That is important. When we have the 
final statistics, if we find that 8 percent 
mentioned liberal arts, that is quite dif- 
ferent from 8 percent answering “yes” 
or “no” to a question on that subject. 
What emerges is a pattern of spontaneity, 
not a dutiful response. These answers 
were analyzed by a method developed by 
Rhoda Metraux.! 


1 This method was developed for the Committee 
on Food Habits of the National Research Coun- 
cil, during World War II. 
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Details of the survey, the quotations 
which make the answers live as the ex- 
pression of real people, will come to you 
later in Dr. Cautley’s report. I propose 
only to highlight here some very general 
points which seem to me personally, both 
as a member of the Association and as an 
anthropologist concerned with American 
culture, to be worth thinking about. 


Ths survey shows two emphases, two 
felt needs: (1) that a college education 
should be broad enough to cover every 
important aspect of each woman’s life, 
and (2) that a college education should 
give more specific skills, more practice in 
doing things. These are not contradictory 
demands; one complements the other. 

The picture that came through from 
the comments on what college should be 
was a picture of something like a circular 
pavilion, with many doors, each door 
providing a vista out to a wide horizon, a 
door through which the student may look, 
and, if she wishes, go. There was no sense 
that every student would go out of every 
door, but each — if she is fortunate in her 
college career — will go a little way at 
least through the doors she may choose, 
down the roads that interest her. Then in 
her work, in her homemaking, in her 
community participation, in her use of 
the leisure which may come some day, in 
her understanding of the world, she will 
have been given the right start. 

There was a strong feeling that if you 
don’t start things in college you never 
will, that doors once opened in college 
remain open always, but failure to have 
gone, if only a few steps, through a door 
while in college may be a handicap all 
through life. 

So there is the demand, found in the 
replies, that one should have the op- 
portunity in college to start being all 
that one can be. Most of the expressed 
wishes are for more — more liberal arts 
for those who were in home economics, 
more home economics for those in liberal 
arts, more social science for both. And 
with it more practice — more practice in 
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homemaking, in child care, in public 
speaking, in teaching live children rather 
than merely learning the history of educa- 
tion out of a book, more chance to speak 
the foreign languages which are studied. 

Stated briefly, the demand is for enough 
flexibility so that one can be sure that one 
has tested out, while in college, all one’s 
possible roads, and for enough practice so 
that one may be able to walk these roads 
well at any point in one’s later life. 

Interestingly enough, there is no de- 
mand that each student should be pre- 
pared in every possible field, only that all 
the possible fields should be represented 
so that each may choose the sector which 
will be her own. This is worth noting 
because some people have thought that 
there is a demand today for the college to 
give everything to each individual. 


There is a strong expression, in these - 


replies, that all women should be prepared 
to marry and bring up children, to par- 
ticipate in the community, to use leisure 
well, and also that there are many areas 
where the special interests of one may 
complement or supplement another’s, 
without overlapping. The demand that 
college should prepare for the whole of 
one’s own life but not for the whole of life 
has humility in it, a sense of definite 
limits for the self. At the same time there 
is a demand that college preparation 
should be exceedingly broad, so that each 
student may test out her own less broad 
potentialities. 


I HAVE said that the answers showed us 
to be a homogeneous group. Actually, 
the most important distinction that 
showed up was not between the married 
and the unmarried, but between the 
women who had children and those who 
didn’t. The married women without chil- 
dren were more like the unmarried than 
like the married with children. I think 
that is important for the Association, for 
the way we organize our branches and try 
to blend people of different interests. 
Another aspect of our membership that 
is worth commenting upon is the contrast 
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between those who are teachers and all 
the rest. The AAUW is a lay organization 
interested in education, with one sector of 
members who are professionals in this 
field. Their answers to the questionnaire 
inevitably stand out in a group, with 
greater stress on the vocational nature of 
a college education. 


Tuere is one thing strikingly lacking in 
this material. It took us two months to 
discover that it wasn’t there. You may 
think that an odd statement. But, in a big 
study like this, if one person says some- 
thing about dogs, for instance, and several 
mention cats, and parrots, and so forth, 
when you pick up your papers you will 
notice that only one mentioned dogs. But 
if no one mentions animals at all, it’s hard 
to see that that subject is omitted. 

The particular thing that is not there at 
all is any recognition of special gifts. 
There is no discussion of what the college 
can do, what it should do, for a man or 
woman who may make a major scientific 
discovery, or do a major piece of work in 
any field whatever. Apparently unrecog- 
nized is the importance of a kind of college 
education which permits the extremely 
unusual person, whose life will alter the 
history of a science or a nation or an art, 
a chance to develop. 

There is a demand that college should 
provide a background for appreciation of 
the arts and discrimination among the 
work of artists, and for professional train- 
ing in applying an art. But three genera- 
tions of higher education for women leave 
this seriously concerned group without 
any sense that women may count among 
themselves the specially gifted. 

If we may take this sample as at all 
indicative, and I think we may, college 
education for women has increased wom- 
en’s sense of obligation to be responsible 
citizens of their local communities, in- 
formed citizens of the world, better moth- 
ers, able to support themselves if neces- 
sary, and better able to use their leisure 
constructively. It has in fact raised their 
general standards for themselves to a high 


level. The impression is one of a high pla- 
teau, without mountain peaks of possible 
creativeness, exultation, delight, or in- 
tellectual or spiritual adventure. 

In the very oldest members, those who 
have been out of college thirty years or 
more, there is a touch of it, of tremendous 
excitement which they tasted for the 
first time in college, of an excitement 
which, continued into another generation, 
might have provided an atmosphere in 
which gifts could flourish. We need to 
know, as an Association, whether this 
means that something which college held 
as a promise for all college women fifty 
years ago when college education for 
women was new — if that something has 
died, or whether those in whom it has 
kept alive are not members of the Asso- 
ciation, or simply do not answer ques- 
tionnaires. 

In the answers there was the sense that 
a college education is a possession which 
can never be taken away, something that 
remains always through vicissitudes, be- 
reavements, hard times, illness, through a 
lifetime of even the bitterest frustrations. 


Many of the graduates of the smaller 
colleges, and those for whom a college 
education had represented great eco- 
nomic difficulties, emphasize what their 
college education meant to them by 
making it possible for them to know other 
college women — as friends in college, as 
enjoyable and rewarding contacts in later 
life wherever they went. There is a sense 
that being a college graduate has set a 
mark upon one, irrevocably committed 
one to a standard. 

This emphasis on the privilege of being 
a college graduate stands out in contrast 
to the lack of emphasis on competition, 
either with men, or with each other. Very 
occasionally, a woman mentions the dif- 
ficulty of competing in a man’s world, 
but the general emphasis is upon living 
up, oneself, to a standard, set forever by 
the fact of having attended college. 

College, it is felt, should prepare women 
to make a living, as a way of life for the 
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unmarried, in case of need for the mother 
of children. College should prepare women 
for the role of homemaker, wife, and 
mother. Here homemaking is seen as 
household skills, motherhood primarily 
as a psychological skill in rearing children, 
being a wife as being helpful to one’s 
husband — occasionally as an “asset.” 

College should prepare women for 
community participation and leadership, 
— and here the emphasis is on ability to 
participate actively, to meet people, to 
speak, to work in groups. On the national 
and international level, on the other hand, 
what is felt to be needed is knowledge 
so that one can understand, rather than 
act. 

We need to think carefully about this 
difference between what is asked of the 
college in preparing one for community 
participation and for world citizenship. 
There is a sense that community partici- 
pation is action, — public speaking, com- 
mittee management, getting on with 
people. But for the world, what is needed 
is merely understanding and tolerance. 
College should give people history and 
philosophy so they can understand the 
world, but there is no demand for the 
techniques that are necessary to carry 


action from the local level to the state 
level to the national level to the world. 
Finally, the replies in this study say 


that college should provide one with ex- | 


periences which may be made the basis 
of a personal life, in the years after the 
children are grown, at retirement, as one’s 
leisure expands, — experience of music, 
literature, history, philosophy, and of 
friendships which will last through life. 
If college has done all of this, then one 
can be a whole person, have a sense of 


continuity from the choice which took | 


one to college, to the choices college gave, 
through a lifetime given direction and 
meaning by a college education. 

This material is what women think 
now about their education then. It is a 
statement of what college women in the 
atomic age, dealing with postwar prob- 
lems, now feel about college. 

If these returns are to be really useful, 
we must treat them not as a record of 
what was, but as a statement of what 
might be and ought to be. And we hope 
the recommendations which will come 
out of AAUW group discussions, in North 
Dakota and Georgia, and Alaska and 
New Mexico and Florida and every other 
state of the Union, will point the way. 


First Report of Survey Findings 


A detailed report of findings from individual replies to the 
AAUW higher education questionnaire will be available after 
October 1. Branch presidents and education chairmen will 
receive complimentary copies. Additional copies may be 
ordered from AAUW Headquarters, 1634 Eye Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C.; price, 25 cents a copy. 
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Action taken by the 1949 convention 


The Association Votes... 


Convention Voting Strength 
As reported by the Credentials Com- 


mittee, the Seattle convention was at- 
tended by 883 delegates, 100 alternates, 
and 441 visitors, making a total of 1,424 
registered for the convention. The total 
voting strength of the registered delegates 
was 2,356. The delegates came from 47 
states, Hawaii, and the District of Co- 
lumbia; 353 branches were represented. 
States with the largest number of branch 
delegates were California, Washington, 
Oregon, Ohio, and Texas, in that order. 


Elected Officers 


The slate of nominees presented by the 
Committee on Nominations was elected 
without dissenting vote. There was one 
change from the slate published in the 
Spring JouRNAL, — the nominee for Vice- 
President from the Southeast Central Re- 
gion. The first nominee for that office in- 
formed the committee that she was obliged 
to withdraw, and the committee nominated 
Dr. Ella R. Weihing. Dr. Weihing is asso- 
ciate professor of languages and literature 
at Murray State College, Murray, Ken- 
tucky, where for some years she was also 
Dean of Women. She has served AAUW 
in numerous capacities, — as president of 
the Murray Branch, treasurer and presi- 
dent of the Kentucky State Division, and 
secretary of the Southeast Central Region. 
She holds an A.B. from North Central 
College, Naperville, Illinois, M.A. from 
Washington University, St. Louis, and 
Ph.D. from the University of Minnesota. 
The officers elected at Seattle are: 


President — Dr. Althea K. Hottel (Mrs. A. S. 
Jr.), Philadelphia, Pa. 


First Vice-President — Dean Louise Troxell 
(Mrs. M. G.), Madison, Wis. 


Second Vice-President — Judge Dorothy Ken- 
yon, New York City 


Treasurer — Dorothy B. A. Rood (Mrs. John), 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Vice-Presidents from the Regions: 
North Atlantic — Wilfreda H. Lytle (Mrs. 
W. C.), Wilmington, Del. 


South Atlantic— Melanie R. Rosborough 
(Mrs. W. B.), Miami, Fla. 


Northeast Central— Lilyan M. Alspaugh 
(Mrs. R. B.), Cincinnati, Ohio 


Southeast Central— Dr. Ella R. Weihing, 
Murray, Ky. 


Northwest Central — Helen B. Wood (Mrs. 
Leon F.), Des Moines, Iowa 


Southwest Central — Dr. Blanche H. Dow, 
Nevada, Mo. 


Rocky Mountain — Elinor H. Bluemel (Mrs. 
Charles S.), Englewood, Colo. 


North Pacific — Ina H. Johnston (Mrs. Eric 
A.), Spokane, Wash.; Washington, D. C. 


South Pacific — Virginia H. Lanphier (Mrs. 
E. C.), San Mateo, Calif. 


Revision of the By-Laws 


The biggest task before the Seattle con- 
vention was the complete revision of 
AAUW By-Laws. Work on the draft had 
been going forward since 1941, and the 
Committee on Revision of the By-Laws 
had labored long and devotedly to prepare 
an effective instrument, based on the 
existing By-Laws with such amendments 
and rearrangements as it seemed desirable 
to suggest to ensure complete clarity and 
consistency. 

The convention began consideration of 
the proposed revision at the business ses- 
sion on Wednesday morning, June 22. At 
the end of the afternoon session, the meet- 
ing was still debating Article III. Dele- 
gates sacrificed their plans for an evening 
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scheduled as “free,” and continued to 
wrestle with motions to amend, delete, 
and substitute, until ten thirty. Next 
morning the By-Laws were once more the 
order of the day, and it was not until 
three that afternoon that the last article 
was presented and a vote on the complete 
revision taken. 

By division vote, which permits voting 
of the full voting strength of each delega- 
tion, the revised By-Laws, as amended 
by the convention, were adopted. The 
vote was 2,168 for adoption, 65 opposed. 
A three-fourths vote, or 1,675, was re- 
quired for adoption of the revision. 

Printed copies of the Charter and the 
By-Laws as revised at Seattle may be 
secured from the national office. Here, 
there is space to note only the most im- 
portant items, and particularly those in 
which the convention amended the com- 
mittee’s proposed revisions. 


Election of Vice-Presidents 

by the Regions 

Vice-Presidents from the regions “shall be 
elected from their respective regions by 
the delegates of their regions at the na- 
tional convention, separate polling places 
being provided.” (Article IV, 2.) 


Basis for Membership 


The revised By-Laws reaffirm, in unequiv- 
ocal terms, the policy that the sole basis 
of membership in the Association is the 
approved degree, thus settling an issue 
which had been before the Association for 
the past two years. Article III, section 2a, 
states: 


a woman holding a degree approved as the 
basis of membership in the Association, from 
an institution approved by the Association, or 
a degree from a foreign institution recognized 
by the Committee on Standards of the Inter- 
national Federation of University Women, 
shall be entitled to and shall receive admission 
to membership in the Association on presenta- 
tion of her proper credentials to either the na- 
tional treasurer or the branch treasurer. . . . 
The provisions set forth in this section are the 
sole requirements of eligibility and admissibil- 
ity for membership both in the national Asso- 
ciation and in a branch. 
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The words “both in the national Asso- 
ciation and in a branch,” were added as a 
motion from the floor, to remove any pos- 
sibility of misinterpretation. 


Branch Property and Incorporation 


22 (SS cs RE eee 


No references to branch property appear 
in the By-Laws as finally adopted. | 


Branches may incorporate providing the 
charter purposes of a branch shall be only 


those set forth for the Association in its © 


By-Laws. (Article VI, Sec. 2h.) 


Associate Members 


The convention rejected the proposal that 
associate members no longer be accepted, 
voting to retain the existing provision for 
associate membership, with a limiting 
clause, as follows (Art. VI, Sec. 2i): 


A branch, at its option, may provide in its by- 
laws for associate members. Associate members 
shall be members of branches but not members 
of the national Association. In the composition 
of a branch, associate members may not exceed 
twenty percent (20%); at least eighty percent 
(80%) must be members of the national Asso- 
ciation. Associate members of branches shall be 
limited to women who are not entitled to re- 
ceive admission to the Association under 
Article III, Section 2 of the national By-Laws, 
and who are not currently registered as under- 
graduates. They must have completed at least 
two full years of non-professional work, such 
as would be credited toward an approved de- 
gree, as regularly matriculated students in any 
college or university on the national member- 
ship list of the Association. 


The convention gave more time to this 
question than to any other item in the 
revision of By-Laws. Speakers paid tribute 
to the valuable service of associate mem- 
bers, and stated that some small branches 
depend on such members for existence. 
Associate membership was cited as a 
means of encouraging teachers who have 
not completed work for their degrees. 
Other delegates stressed the need for 
maintaining standards, and pointed out 
that acceptance of associate members is 
inconsistent with a membership policy to 
safeguard a general education in approved 
degrees. The question was raised, “Does 
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AAUW want quality or quantity?” Some 
delegates approved the ultimate discon- 
tinuance of associate membership, but 
thought more time should be given for the 
change. 

Discussion indicated that some branches 
have disregarded the requirement that an 
associate member must have completed 
two years of non-professional work in an 
institution on the AAUW membership 
list, and have admitted women who hold 
degrees from colleges not on the AAUW 
list. It was also evident that there are 
branches in which more than 20 percent of 
the members are associate members. 

After the vote to retain associate mem- 
bers, a motion was passed requesting the 
Board of Directors to institute a study of 
associate membership as to (1) members 
in the various branches, (2) the conditions 
under which they are admitted, and 
(3) the prospect as to the situation under 
our present policy. The purpose of the 
inquiry is to inform the Association as a 
basis for possible future action. 


Terms of Committee Members 


Members of standing committees, like the 
chairmen of such committees, will be ap- 
pointed for a term of two years, and will 
be eligible for reappointment for two 
succeeding terms only. (Art. XII, Ib 
and c.) 


Recognition of a Branch 


The proposed item on recognition of a 
branch was amended to provide for ap- 
plication through the state Board of 
Directors. (Art. VI, Sec. 8a.) On ap- 
proval by the state Board, the application 
is to be forwarded to the national Board 
of Directors. 

If a branch appears to have forfeited its 
right to continue as a branch, for any of 
the several reasons set forth in the By- 
Laws, the branch will be asked to present 
its views to the state Board of Directors; 
the state Board will present its findings, 
with recommendations, to the national 
Board of Directors, which is authorized, 
after affording the branch a full oppor- 


tunity to present its views, to determine 
whether recognition of the branch shall be 
withdrawn. (Art. VI, Sec. 4b.) This re- 
view of branch status by the state Board 
was proposed from the floor and adopted. 
It was suggested that consultation with 
the state Board might lead to adjustment 
of a difficulty before it became neces- 
sary to refer the matter to the national 


Board. 


Standards and Recognition 


Recommendations of the Committee of 
Standards and Recognition of Colleges 
and Universities are discussed in the com- 
mittee’s report, pages 39-44, in this 
JOURNAL. 

The convention approved the following 
recommendations: 


(1) addition of eight institutions to the ap- 
proved list 


(2) reinstatement of two institutions 


(3) the requirement that institutions, to be 
considered for approval for the next bien- 
nium must have the approval of the ap- 
propriate regional accrediting agency 

(4) an extension of the requirement with 
respect to deans of women 


(5) provision for periodic review of approved 
institutions 


The committee also recommended that 
all institutions approved for membership 
in the Association be required to become 
corporate members. This motion was lost. 
A breakfast meeting which attracted four 
hundred members was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of “‘ Radio, the Molder of Listen- 
ers.”” At the close of the discussion, those 
present voted unanimously to recommend 
that — 


In view of the importance of radio as a molder 
of thought in our nation, the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women set up at once a 
national committee on Listener Responsibility 
for Communications, with special reference to 
radio and television. 


Voting at Conventions 
The provision regarding voting strength 
of branches at conventions was retained 
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as in the existing By-Laws. That is, each 
delegate casts one vote, and the chairman 
of a branch delegation may also cast the 
remaining votes to which her branch is 
entitled. (Art. XIII, Sec. 3.) 


No Grievance Committee 


The convention deleted the item under 
Article VIII, Sec. 1 of the proposed By- 
Laws which authorized the Board of 
Directors to establish a Grievance Com- 
mittee. 


Radio and Television 


Delegates from California and Wiscon- 
sin, where the AAUW has done pioneering 
work in behalf of higher standards among 


radio listeners, urged the value of a na- 


tional committee to facilitate exchange of © 


experience among groups in the Associa- 


tion working in this area. However, the | 


Treasurer reminded delegates that a na- 
tional committee, if its members are geo- 
graphically distributed, requires a budget 
of approximately $1,000 a year for its 
meeting and other business; in addition, 
provision would presumably have to be 
made for assistance in the national office. 
The chairman of the Education Commit- 
tee stated that her committee is much in- 
terested in this whole problem. Accord- 
ingly, the convention voted to refer the 
matter to the Education Committee, 
with a request that special attention be 
given to radio listening this year. 


A Tribute to Yna McClintock 


One feature of the opening business meet- 
ing of the Seattle convention was tinged 
with regret — announcement of the re- 
tirement of Mrs. Yna R. McClintock, 
after twenty-five years as comptroller of 
the Association. The story of her service in 
AAUW is the story of years of phenomenal 
growth and expansion, all reflected in in- 
creasing burdens in the comptroller’s 
office. Throughout these years Mrs. 
McClintock has won the warmest appre- 
ciation of those who have worked with 
her for her cooperativeness and generous 
and friendly spirit, as well as for her man- 
agement of our complex financial affairs. 
At the convention, AAUW officers ex- 
pressed in simple and moving terms the 
admiration and affection of her colleagues. 
Mrs. Rood, the Treasurer, said: 
She found an association with meager, unsound 
finances, with a membership of 18,500, and a 
staff of 10. She has seen the membership grow 
almost six-fold, the program expand and the 
staff increase more than four-fold. She has seen 
five presidents come and go. She has served 
under two treasurers. 
Mrs. Rood then read a letter from Mrs. A. 
Ross Hill, Treasurer of the Association 
from 1923 to 1945: 
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It was my privilege to work with Mrs. 
McClintock in the Treasurer’s Office for 
twenty-two years, beginning at the time our 
national Headquarters were set up in Wash- 
ington. It is rare for anyone to achieve perfec- 
tion in his work. After sober reflection I can 
truthfully say that she did achieve this per- 
fection. This was due to her comprehension of 
the intricate Association problems of business, 
taxation, and finance, her clear thinking in 
making decisions, and her persistence in work- 
ing out every problem to its correct conclusion. 

To this she added in overflowing measure the 
greatest possible helpfulness in assisting all na- 
tional and branch officers in carrying out the 
Association program. Her personal relations 
with all who had the good fortune to work with 
her were friendly and delightful. She will al- 
ways carry with her the best wishes of the more 
than one hundred thousand members of the 
American Association of University Women. 


The convention delegates stood and 
applauded, warmly seconding these good 
wishes. Dr. Kathryn McHale expressed 
the appreciation of the national Head- 
quarters staff for Mrs. McClintock’s 
years of service and friendly cooperation 
by presenting a silver certificate to her. 

Expressing the hope for a continuing re- 
lationship with the Association, President 
Hottel presented Mrs. McClintock with a 
life membership in AAUW. 
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The Legislative Program, 1949-51 


The convention made only one change in the tentative Legislative Program, which had 
been circulated to the branches and printed in the Spring JourNaAL. In Item 6 b the final 
phrase, “encouragement of low-cost housing by private industry,’”’ was added. 


The convention voted to support, for the period 1949-51, federal measures embody- 
ing the following objectives: 


EDUCATION 


1. Federal aid, under conditions safeguarding state control, to equalize, extend, and 
improve public education for children, youth, and adults 


2. Measures to strengthen the status of the United States Office of Education 
. Measures which would strengthen the profession of teaching 


4. Measures to advance the educational use of radio, television, films, and other 
media of communication 


oe 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


5. Measures in the interest of the consumer: 

a. standards of quality; protection against injurious products, misrepresenta- 
tion, and monopolistic and unfair trade practices 

b. consumer participation in policy-making bodies 

6. Measures to increase housing and improve housing conditions: 

a. maintenance of the authority to control rents while housing remains short, 
with provision that it be administered in such a way as to be fair to owner 
and tenant 

b. reduction of high housing costs through research, low-cost financing, and 
elimination of monopolistic practices; encouragement of low-cost housing by 
private industry 

c. provision for public housing for low-income families for which private indus- 
try is unable to provide 

7. Development of the social security program: 

a. extension of old-age, survivors, and unemployment insurance coverage with 
adequate benefits 

b. financial aid to the states to provide public assistance for the needy, and to 
extend coverage to needy persons not covered by present categories 

8. Measures to promote the health and efficiency of the population: 

Appropriation of federal funds, under conditions safeguarding state control, to 

extend facilities and personnel where need is evidenced for — 

a. hospitals 

b. maternal and child health 

ce. public health __ 

d. physical rehabilitation 

e. mental hygiene 

9. More effective control of child labor and strengthening of wage and hour protection 
for substandard groups 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


10. 


as. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


Effective United States participation in the United Nations and its affiliated agen- 7 


cles 
Measures by the United States which help achieve: 
a. effective United Nations control of atomic energy to prevent its military 
and encourage its constructive uses 
b. provision for United Nations security forces and United Nations reduction 
of world armaments 
Measures to promote international economic cooperation and reconstruction, and 
the expansion of world trade 
International cooperation to encourage the production, distribution, and consump- 
tion of food to raise living standards and nutritional levels 
Measures to promote international rehabilitation with emphasis on adequate modi- 
fication of United States immigration laws 


Measures designed to foster mutual understanding among the peoples of the world: 
a. an expanding program of exchange of students, teachers, and other profes- 
sional groups 
b. extension of the cultural relations program of the United States 


STATUS OF WOMEN 


16. 


17. 


18. 


Opposition to discrimination in employment and property rights on the basis of 
sex or marital status 

Support of the principle of women’s fullest participation in all social, economic, 
and political life 

Continued opposition to any equal rights amendment to the Constitution unless 
such amendment provides safeguards for the health, safety, and general welfare 
of women 


GENERAL 


19. 


20. 
21. 


Measures to improve the quality of government and to increase public understand- 
ing with adequate appropriations for governmental research, personnel, and in- 
formation which relate to the AAUW program 

Protection of the rights guaranteed to individuals by the federal Constitution 
Suffrage for the District of Columbia: 


Representation in Congress, voting in presidential elections, and local self- > 


government 


Following the adoption of this Legislative Program, the Convention voted that “the 
Committee on Legislative Program investigate methods and techniques of referring to 
the branches any specific controversial measure.” 
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A statement of principles 





Resolutions adopted by the 1949 convention to guide 
AAUW study and action for “crossing new frontiers” 


In this year of 1949 the whole world seems to be grounded between a still unfinished 
war and an as yet unachieved peace. It is hard as we approach the great divide of the 
mid-twentieth century to remember, let alone recapture, the high hopes for human 
progress with which this century opened. For the illusion that those hopes might be 
swiftly and painlessly realized has been burned away in the flames of two world wars. 
Now over the whole earth hangs a fog of fear and distrust and frustration that not only 
threatens the possibility of common action with our neighbors but saps the very faith 
in our Own purposes and our ability to realize them that alone makes it possible for us 
to live with ourselves. It is not surprising that in such confusion the question is so 
often heard, “‘What can one individual do in a world at the mercy of such vast and 
inscrutable forces as this?” 


As women who have enjoyed the advantages of higher education, who bring trained 
minds to the business of our daily personal and community lives, we should confront 
without fear the confusion of our times and set ourselves resolutely to understanding the 
forces which again threaten to make a battleground of our common earth. We have 
every reason to believe from the long history of the advancement of the human race 
that once we have nerved ourselves to the inevitable dislocations of any time of long- 
overdue change, we shall find in that understanding undreamed-of possibilities for 
constructive action and progress. 


For example, all over the world today the most backward and least advantaged of 
contemporary peoples are demanding a share in the good things of life which modern 
science and technology have made possible, and the most forgotten and neglected chil- 
dren of man are insisting that they, too, be admitted to the common human heritage, 
and helped to take their place in the forward march of the race. And, on the other 
hand, the most advanced peoples of the world are so appalled by the magnitude of 
the problems which beset the Atomic Age that no longer is it tolerable that the poten- 
tial contribution of any section of the human race be neglected or wasted for lack of 
access to modern education of hand and brain. This is a challenge to American readi- 
ness to share knowledge, skill, and experience that may well in the end open the most 
direct way to a friendly and stable world in which to live and work ourselves. 


And an equal opportunity may well lie hidden in what at present seems an even 
grimmer predicament. For the first time in our history as an independent people we are 
confronted with a serious and unremitting challenge to our basic confidence in our 
own country as the world’s most complete and successful exponent of democratic ideals. 


To meet such a situation it is not enough to reaffirm our faith in our American ideals. 
It is no less essential that we freshly explore the meaning and implications of those 
ideals, and that we make every effort to bring the reality of daily American life into 
conformity with our democratic professions. For the only way to defend ideals is to 
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put them into action. Especially is this true with the contemporary version of the age- 
old human problem of reconciling the freedom of the individual with the order and 
welfare of society as a whole. It is imperative that in our revulsion against the brutality 
of dictatorship we should not go to the other extreme and oppose to an inhuman col- 
lectivism a callous and irresponsible individualism. The informed and responsible 
cooperation of free men in the pursuit of the common good of all is the surest defense 
alike of the freedom of the individual and the security of the whole democratic society. 


Finally, the extensive undertakings of our day in the field of international coopera- 
tion bring home to us as never before both the difficulties of group action and the still 
elementary state of our knowledge of the basic principles of group relations. We should 
address ourselves to the exploration of the basic problems of how and why groups of 
men interact as they do, and to the devising of techniques of group intercourse that will 
substitute for the suspicion and anxiety of the present a sense of common understanding 
of each other as differing but mutually respectful human beings. 


To meet these fundamental demands of our time we of the AAUW have a national 
program that is the fruit of sixty-seven years of common effort to put the higher educa- 
tion which we have all enjoyed at the service of the world in which we live. It is the 
product of a constant democratic interaction of national vision and cooperation and 
local experiment and application. Its core is education. But so intimate and extensive 
are the involvements of education with the whole world which it serves that it is quite 
impossible to carry on any educational program without constant regard to the or- 
ganization of the society in which we live, from the local to the international level. 


Our programs in social studies and international relations are, therefore, indispensable 
to the accomplishment of our central undertakings in education. It is in the light 
of this view of the frontiers to be attempted in the immediate future that we hereby 


RESOLV E to adopt these statements of basic principle as the foundation of our pro- 
gram of study and action for the next two years: 


Education 


Recognizing education as the most powerful instrument of progress, leading properly 
to peaceful change, while ignorance readily leads to violence, 


1. We shall seek to improve and extend education for all persons of all ages. 


2. We shall endeavor to find ways and means of increasing the excellence of teachers 
by enhancing their prestige, improving their working facilities, and their economic 
status. 


8. We shall watch with vigilance emerging programs of legislation for education and 
the administration of education at local, state, and federal levels to be in readiness 
for appropriate action. 


4. We shall as members educate ourselves by increasing study of the psychological 
means whereby men’s understanding of each other is increased and fully-based 
social judgment is made, and help to extend this kind of education. 

5. We shall seek ways and means of conserving and promoting individual freedom 
and sense of obligation in the group activities essential to the present prevailing 
pattern of our society. 

6. In the ideological stress and tension of the present we reaffirm our long-established 
support of academic freedom, as indispensable to any form of creative activity in 
schools and universities. 
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A STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES 
International Relations 


1. Moving forward from the stands taken in wartime, looking to the erection of a 
viable international order, and keenly aware of the present dangers of a divided 
world, we reaffirm our belief in the methods of international cooperation, as ex- 
emplified in the United Nations, UNESCO, and other related agencies, seeing in 
them, and the people’s support of them in this growing period, the principal hope 
of survival and integration of the civilized free world. 


2. To advance these ends, we undertake to educate ourselves and our communities on 


world issues confronting the United States, assuming our full share of responsibility 
for the breadth of information and depth of comprehension on which intelligent 
action can rest; we seek the understanding mind in relation to all problems of an 
inevitably interacting world. 


3. Accepting the postulate that the United Nations is and must remain the corner- 
stone of American foreign policy and taking account of the request of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations that member states acquaint their citizenry, 
particularly the children and youth of the land in the schools, with the ideals, aims, 
and purposes of the international organization, we call attention to the survey of 
current school practices regarding the United Nations, which the Association, 
through its branches and state divisions, undertook and has carried through; and 
in its light we strongly urge the branches in their local communities and at the state 
level to exercise continuingly, against an informed background, active vigilance in 
relation to this field on which the future so largely depends. (The above crosses the 
International Relations and Education fields.) 

4. Believing profoundly in the value of the interchange of knowledge and experience, 
we support and welcome the exchange of scholars and students on an ever-increasing 
scale. 


. We look forward gladly to strengthening ties within the International Federation 
of University Women, believing that its united forces can be a positive factor in 
international building; and to strengthening our participation within the Federa- 
tion, and increasing our knowledge of its objectives and our cooperation with mem- 
ber associations. 


or 


Social Studies 


We adopt the following statement of principle as an interpretation of our position and 
as a guide in organizing our resources and directing our efforts toward a practical pro- 
gram of work: The full functioning of democratic government is dependent upon (a) 
wider citizen participation; (b) the availability to greater numbers of people of the 
economic and cultural advantages of our society; and (c) the removal of barriers which 
restrict the free participation of all people in community life. 


Status of Women 


Recognizing that during the first half of the twentieth century there has been marked 
improvement in the legal and economic position of women, and recognizing and re- 
joicing in the progress already made in achieving for women opportunity and treatment 
comparable to that afforded to men, and desiring to consolidate this advancement in 
all phases of the nation’s life, 


1. We give continued support and encouragement to the full participation of women 
in the intellectual, economic, social, and political activities of the community, state, 
nation, and international life of the country. 
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2. Both as individuals and as groups we undertake to seek out, endorse, and actively 
support qualified women for elective and appointive offices. 

3. Recognizing that there still remain certain barriers to women because of their sex 
and marital status, we pledge continued work toward the removal of these obstacles. 

4. Since an immediate concern of the Association relates to the admission of women to 
many graduate and professional schools, the Association shall through an appropri- 
ate committee explore this problem with graduate and professional school deans, 
pointing out the accomplishments of women scholars, the achievements of women in 
all the professions, and asking for the younger, potentially able women fair and just 
treatment in the admissions policies of the institutions. 


The Arts 


We shall continue our work in public art education, widen its distribution and try to | 


release the great natural endowments of the individual; we shall explore the arts as 
communication, as heritage, as interpretation of contemporary life and as free ex- 
pression. 


Fellowships 


Because it is important to extend the scope of free inquiry, to increase the significance 
of the individual’s contribution in a highly organized society, and to extend personal 
contacts among the scholars of the world as one means of promoting understanding, 
we dedicate ourselves anew to maintaining and extending our program of fellowships 
and grants. 


Membership 


Since the sharing of ideas and of cultural experiences by all university women in an 
educational association contributes to their understanding of the forces of the world 
and of its people, and also to a fuller realization of democracy, and since such sharing 
enables university women to participate in the development of community, national, 
international, and intercultural cooperation, and to apply imagination and intelligence 
to the foundation of an ultimate structure of a united society in which the dignity, the 
abilities, and the responsibilities of the individual are respected, therefore, all women 
who meet the educational requirements for admission to the American Association of 
University Women shall upon application be entitled to membership and upon payment 
of dues shall receive admission to membership. 


For carrying out this program 


1. We restate the importance of the branch and the individual] in making these princi- 
ples effective, and recommend that each branch, in study and in action, use its 
collective initiative and imagination in applying these principles in order to develop 
a local program suited to its community needs. 

2. We recommend that each state division determine what application of these princi- 
ples can and should be made at the state level. 

3. We recommend to each branch wishing to apply these principles in the field of action 
at the national level, the selection from the Legislative Program adopted at this 
convention, such items as seem appropriate to its needs, for intensive legislative 
work, bearing in mind the fact that legislative work requires study and the education 
of branch opinion as a preliminary to direct work with the Congress. 
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The Membership Question 


As discussed at the Seattle convention 


Many people have referred to the discus- 
sion of the membership problem at the 
Seattle meeting as the high point of the 
convention. The morning session of June 
22 was given over to this question, open- 
ing with an address by Dr. Ada Comstock 
Notestein on “Aims and Policies of the 
AAUW.” With wisdom and humor, Dr. 
Notestein reviewed incidents in the As- 
sociation’s history that indicate its unique 
contribution. Her address will be pub- 
lished in the January JOURNAL. 

The next speaker was Dr. Gillie Larew, 
Vice-President of the South Atlantic 
Region; her subject, “The Question Be- 
fore Us.”’ She stated the question thus: 


Is it, under the Charter and By-Laws of the 
American Association of University Women, 
within the powers of an individual branch to 
refuse branch membership to a woman who, 
holding an approved degree from a college on 
our approved list, is eligible to membership in 
the Association? 


Dr. Larew reviewed briefly the differ- 
ences of interpretation of the By-Laws 
which now made it imperative that the 
convention clarify the By-Law provisions 
on this point. 

In the following pages are given ex- 
cerpts from Dr. Larew’s talk, and the 
main points made by other members in the 
general discussion that followed. 


Dr. Larew: First and most important, 
what shall be the basis on which members 
are admitted to the branches of the As- 
sociation? In other words, shall we who 
are now members of this Association, not 
by virtue of our birth or social position, 
but by virtue of possession of a degree 
naming us as chosen daughters of a chosen 


college, shall we prove less than willing 
to work for practical educational ends in 
fellowship with other chosen daughters of 
these chosen colleges? 

Second, how shall we in certain areas 
where tensions exist, in certain situations 
in which adjustments must be made, in 
certain conditions to which we have been 
oblivious until we have set up procedures 
and practices that ignore these conditions 
— how shall we summon the patience, the 
persistence, and the faith to make real this 
implied fellowship of college women all 
over the United States? 

The first is a question of fundamental 
principle; the second is a question of im- 
plementation. If the adoption of a just 
principle of membership calls for insight 
and careful thought, implementation of 
that principle calls for courage and pa- 
tience and a reasonable spirit. 

On the first of these issues we must vote, 
and, make no mistake, however we vote it 
is with the second problem that we must 
live. It is the second problem we must 
solve, whatever machinery we may set 
up in our Association. 

In these months of thought and strug- 
gle, punctuated by conferences with 
women of my own South Atlantic Region 
— for whose clearness of thought and pa- 
tience of spirit I know no words too glow- 
ing —in these months I have become 
increasingly aware that only with a 
broad and impersonal basis of membership 
can our Association hope to achieve its 
great possibilities. 

I have sometimes said that we are the 
greatest organization of unrealized po- 
tentialities I have ever had anything to do 
with unless it be the Christian church. 
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We exist because of a faith that women 
with a certain type of education, women 
trained in certain skills, women who have 
learned a certain language in which they 
may speak to one another, can unite in 
common effort to solve the problems of 
their communities and of the nation. 

I have said the issue is not primarily 
one of race relations. We firmly believe 
that discrimination is discrimination, and 
that once adopted as a principle it will 
increase its range and power and its dan- 
gers. But in the field of race relations I 
have found it hard to forget a sentence 
which came to me in conversation with a 
Negro woman. She said, “If the educated 
women of your race and mine cannot work 
together on these problems, what hope 
have any of us?” 

I have been reminded that if we have 
no discriminatory powers within our 
branches a door will be opened to the un- 
fit, the subversive, the disloyal. Frankly, 
I should not know how to shut it if I had 
discriminatory power. I know no commit- 
tee that knows how to shut it. I think the 
only safeguard there lies in the loyalty, 
the devotion, the courage, the persistence 
of our own membership. 

I suppose that every organization and 
every individual is faced by the tempta- 
tion in a ticklish situation to make a 
temporary ruling which we hope may 
some day be superseded. It is not ever 
superseded. All that happens is that an 
opportunity has been lost. 

And now I should like to close by quot- 
ing Browning: 


Oh, if we draw a circle premature 
Heedless of far gain, 

Greedy for quick returns of profit, sure 
Bad is our bargain. 


(Here the meeting was thrown open for 
general discussion, with Miss Leila Lavin, 
former president of the Washington State 
Division, as leader.) 


Miss Frances RANDALL (Mansfield, 
Ohio): I should like to ask a question of 
Dr. Larew. We have understood there are 
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states where colored and white people 


may not meet together. How would | 


AAUW manage that situation? 


Dr. Larew: That is a question with 
which we have been concerned in the 
South Atlantic Region. We do have segre- 
gation laws in the states of that region. 
These apply to public meetings — meet- 
ings to which the public is admitted. It is 
also quite unusual to find a hotel in which 
a meal could be served to white and Negro 
persons together. 


Recently at the Virginia State Division © 


meeting, there was a Negro delegate pres- 
ent from a branch in Virginia which has 
Negro members. It was ruled by the hotel 
in Alexandria that at meetings to which 
the public was not admitted there need 
be no discrimination, and the same was 
true of meals served in a private dining- 
room used only by members of the state 
convention. That is typical of the sort of 
adjustment possible in segregated regions, 


but does not by any means touch the en- | 


tire problem of branch meetings and of 
established customs. 

I think all that will require considerable 
adjustment over a period of time that 
would not be measured in weeks. 


Mrs. Harouip Hore.iina (Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina): I bring you the ex- 
perience of a university community. 
Conferences such as the recent Housing 
Conference of the Social Science Research 


Council have been held in Chapel Hill 


with negro members and we have found | 


that many of the difficulties that have been 
anticipated do not occur when organiza- 
tions recognize intellectual and academic 
status rather than color of skin. At our 


North Carolina state AAUW convention } 


it was said that problems would arise if 
membership were open to all qualified 
women. The sentiment of the Chapel Hill 
Branch is, “Yes, problems will arise, but 
we are educated women who should be 
able to meet problems.” 

There is no prejudice in the old South- 
ern families against encouraging education 
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THE MEMBERSHIP QUESTION 


and special training for negroes, and I do 
not feel that, when I cast the ballot of the 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina, Branch for 
doing away with artificial barriers, I shall 
in any way violate the traditions of my 
Confederate ancestors. 


Mortaer O’Byrne (Manhattanville Col- 
lege of the Sacred Heart, New York): I 
want to say just two things. First, the 
period of adjustment to which Miss Larew 
alluded will be of short duration, because 
there is a greater potency in human rela- 
tions than in regulations. Humanity doesn’t 
come in masses, it is made up of individ- 
uals. Once relationships are established, 
the bonds which are created by the nor- 
mal exchange of ideas take care of the 
things that are unfamiliar. We soon have 
the fun of discovering the common bond 
of humanity which links us all. 

Second, it is encouraging that today so 
many organizations are working on the 
problem of the extension of full individual 
rights to all members of our great democ- 
racy. If AAUW joins these groups, such 
as the Commission on Minority Groups 
in Higher Education of the Association of 
American Colleges, we shall soon live in 
a happier and freer America. 


Mrs. Pattie Upcnurcny Waites (Mont- 
gomery, Alabama): In Alabama we have 
segregation laws carrying penalties as 
high as $100 or a year in jail. How are 
we to meet this problem? 


Miss Lavin: I will ask Dr. Larew to an- 
swer that question. 


Dr. Larew: I am very sorry, but Ala- 
bama not being in my particular region, I 
am not familiar with its segregation laws. In 
all the states of the South Atlantic Region 
the segregation laws apply to places of 
public assembly. Where that is the case, 
the law can be met by using for branch 
meetings a place which is not a recognized 
place of public assembly, and by failing to 
make the meeting open to the general 
public. 


Miss Lavin: Dr. Riley, would you speak 
to that? 


Dr. Susan B. Rizey (Vice-President, 
Southeast Central Region): I am looking 
for guidance also. The Alabama Division 
has made a study of its laws. The findings 
are rather bewildering to many AAUW 
members in the state who are eagerly 
seeking a solution to the problem. 

I think Miss Larew’s repetition of such 
words as courage, patience, and under- 
standing, on the part of all concerned, is a 
theoretical and also a practical answer to 
the question, if we cannot find a legal one. 


Dr. KATHERINE VicKERY (President, Ala- 
bama State Division): In Alabama’s study 
of our segregation laws, we found that 
conditions vary widely. Some towns in 
Alabama have specific ordinances on seg- 
regation; many have no laws other than 
the general state segregation laws. 

Most of the localities that have very 
difficult laws on segregation are in indus- 
trial areas where racial troubles are ap- 
parent quite constantly. In many com- 
munities of the so-called “Black Belt” of 
Alabama there are no local segregation 
laws, but there are traditions which are 
stronger than law. 

I am sure we all agree that we do not 
wish to make AAUW an organization 
which will increase racial tensions. We in 
the South feel that through leadership in 
AAUW we can accomplish a great deal 
toward minimizing tensions, and we hope 
you in AAUW will help us to work out 
this problem. 


Mrs. ALLENE Litty (Denver, Colorado): 
I feel as though a Northerner should say 
something. I think the Southern women 
have shown that this is a problem of edu- 
cation but there are practical aspects that 
must be worked out. There are always 
problems when any group tries to over- 
come tradition, but first of all we need a 
basis for cooperative action. 


Mrs. Mary Laura M. Smrru (President, 
California State Division): I think we all 
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must realize that we are in a transition 
period. Our children will probably be 
able to answer these questions. 


Miss Exvizasetu Barns (Joliet, Illinois) : 
Wouldn’t this be a solution? — As good 
citizens we live according to the laws of 
our community, but when we find our- 
selves in conflict with the principle of these 
discriminatory laws, we work to have 
them repealed. 


Miss Marion Spipte (Auburn, Ala- 
bama): I speak to the practical application 
of Alabama laws and city ordinances. I 
found that it was impossible to hold state 
meetings of both Negroes and whites in 
Montgomery and in Birmingham. One 
was in an auditorium, the other in a public 
library. 

We are most eager to cooperate, but 
we cannot buck our state laws. We do 
not wish to. We are confident we can 
solve our problems if we are not legislated 
out of the picture before we have an 
opportunity. 

We are asking for your understanding 
and sympathetic help. 


Miss Mary Dunn Warp (Seattle, Wash- 
ington): Where our AAUW policy is in 
conflict with local law, should we not em- 
power our national Directors to give the 
local group a temporary exception, as- 
suming that they will work for the repeal 
of the law that is hampering them? 


Mrs. IRENE E. Moats (general member, 
Bluefield, West Virginia): I wonder if we 
are overlooking the fact that legislation 
grows out of the needs and the situations 
of people. The laws on segregation grew 
out of needs and situations that existed 
at one time. 

Now we are living in a new time, and 
if we express ourselves in favor of this 
general idea the legislation will come. 
Each problem will not be solved as it ap- 
pears, but if the mind and spirit are pre- 
pared, specific details will in time take 
care of themselves. 
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Mrs. Mary Bowne Joy (President, New 
Jersey State Division): Although we un- 
equivocally support a nondiscriminatory 
membership policy, we in New Jersey 
have the utmost sympathy for the diffi- 
culties of other sections. Actually, we 
may have this problem more immediately 
than some places in the South. Many edu- 
cated Negroes are coming to the North 
where they know there are more oppor- 
tunities for advancement, and I think 
many of our branches in New Jersey will 
have this problem right on their door- 
steps, without time to work out adjust- 
ments. 

A number of New Jersey branches al- 
ready have Negro members; in one case 
where a colored girl was admitted to the 
recent graduates group, I think the 
young members would have left AAUW 
en masse, had she been refused. That 
should be the writing on the wall for all 
of us. The next generation, with its liberal 
ideas, will not see the difficulties in this 
that we do. 


Mrs. Epita Bette Layman KeEtsay 
(President, Indiana State Division): In 
Indiana we have 41 branches. Eight have 
Negro members, including three of our 
southernmost branches. In one of these, 
Terre Haute, the recent graduates elected 
a Negro girl as chairman. The election was 
unanimous. 


Dr. Lutu Hotmes (Pullman, Washing- 
ton): The immediate problem may be 
local, but the future problem is much 
broader, and it is none too soon to be 
thinking about it. I have just spent two 
years in Japan, where there is a growing 
association of college alumnae who hope 
to be accepted in the International Fed- 
eration of University Women. There is 
also a growing association in China, and 
another in the Philippines. When those 
women come to our shores they will ex- 
pect to be treated as they are now plan- 
ning to treat us. They will expect to be 
accepted as members of the American 
Association. 
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Mrs. Lucy G. Westsroox (Jackson, 
Mississippi): I am speaking only as an 
individual, not for my branch. They sent 
me here instructed to meet things with an 
open mind, as best I could. 

We do, of course, have segregation laws 
in Mississippi and they must be adhered 
to. I believe some branches in Mississippi 
could accept the application of a Negro 
woman. We would have to adapt our pro- 
gram. However, I know that in most 
branches it would be very difficult, not 
because the members themselves would 
not accept a Negro woman, but because 
customs and traditions are so strong in the 
community. It is the stirring up of feeling 
that we are afraid of, not the acceptance 
of a Negro woman. We all believe that 
the basis for membership in the Associa- 
tion should be the degree from an ap- 
proved college. There is no question of 
that at all. The question is, how can we 
adapt to this policy, in view of our local 
situation, and will we be given time to 
adapt? 


Mrs. Cuartes Goong (Arlington, Vir- 
ginia): Our branch, after thorough dis- 
cussion, decided we could do no other than 
support the one basis for membership. We 
felt AAUW should be the leader in this 
field, and not stand back waiting for mat- 
ters to develop. The Virginia State Divi- 
sion arrived at the same conclusion: that we 
could meet the problem if we worked at it. 

At the South Atlantic Regional Con- 
ference last year, representatives of the 
seven states agreed that individual branches 
in their areas would have many, many 
difficulties to meet, but they were willing 
to try. 


We are told, “There are segregation 
laws and we must abide by our laws.” 
But I want to remind you of our history. 
Do you remember the Boston Tea Party, 
when men tossed those big boxes of tea 
over the side of the ship to show they 
believed things should be changed? If 
this group should make a decision, set up 


a goal to reach for, perhaps those laws will 
be changed. 


Mrs. OtiveE REMINGTON GOLDMAN 
(Champaign-Urbana, Illinois): We have 
had “segregation” in Illinois too. Once 
when I questioned the wisdom of univer- 
sity students picketing restaurants that 
were discriminating against colored stu- 
dents, it was our AAUW branch president 
recently from Texas who put me in my 
place. She said, “You can’t do these 
things the easy way. You can’t wait until 
the public mind catches up with you. 
You have to make the public see the 
light.” — And now Negroes who used to 
have to go ten blocks to get a meal can 
eat without any trouble whatever in our 
campus restaurants. 

I want to express my admiration for our 
liberal Southerners and for their courage. 
Let us uphold their hands by a forthright, 
unqualified statement. Education is the 
only solution to this problem. AAUW now 
has a chance to make a great contribution 
in the kind of education that will bring 
discrimination, the sorest point in our 
democracy, to an end. 


(At this point the convention voted 
to terminate the discussion of this phase 
of AAUW membership policies, and take 
up other matters.) 
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AAUW Achievement Award 


The last session of the Seattle convention 
closed with an event which happily epito- 
mized much of the Association’s program 
and purpose,—the presentation of the 
AAUW Achievement Award. Dr. Hope 
Hibbard, chairman of the Fellowship 
Awards Committee, presented the award of 
$2,500 to Dr. Helen C. White, with these 
words: 


The Committee on Fellowship Awards 
has in convention years the very happy 
privilege of making the formal presenta- 
tion of the Achievement Award in the 
presence of the Association. 

This year for the first time we give it to 
a woman scholar who is well known to all 
of you. The Northwest Central Region, as 
you know, established the award to recog- 
nize the achievement of a woman scholar, 
hoping that at the same time it might con- 
tribute to the continuation or extension of 
her productivity and also to fire the im- 
agination of younger struggling scholars. 

Helen Constance White, professor of 
English at the University of Wisconsin, 
commands our admiration for her record 
of study, writing, teaching, and public 
service. Only a woman of boundless energy 
and great devotion could have accom- 
plished what she has managed, — four 
critical books, four novels, an unmeasured 
influence on scholarship through her stu- 
dents, and coupled with all this a variety 
of public services, to the State Depart- 
ment, to the United Nations, and through 
other channels. We all know her position 
on the National Commission for Unesco. 
She is Vice-Chairman on the Board of 
Foreign Scholarships, on the Board of Di- 
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to Helen C. White 


rectors of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, on the Executive 
Committee of the American Council on 
Education, and among other things she 


E 


was for six difficult war years the na- | 


tional president of the AAUW. 

She does not now hold office in this 
Association, but she is the third Vice- 
President of the International Federation 
of University Women. 

Dr. White’s first book was The Mysti- 
cism of William Blake. Her distinguished 
contributions as a critical writer and 
novelist have been furthered by two 
Guggenheim grants used for research in 
England and Italy. Out of that came a 
book called English Devotional Literature, 
1600-1640. 

Another is The Metaphysical Poets, 
which was published a few years ago. Then 
came Social Criticism in Popular Religious 
Literature of the Sixteenth Century. 

Her novels are A Watch in the Night, 
Not Built with Hands, To the End of the 
World, and Dust on the King’s Highway, 
which have won prizes for their beauty 
and style, and interpretation of religious 
movements, and for their recreation of 
historical periods. 

In recognition of her accomplishments, 
Notre Dame University awarded her the 
Laetare Medal in 1942. She received the 
Sienna Medal in 1944, and the Alumnae 
Association of Radcliffe gave her its dis- 
tinguished award in 1947. 

Helen White, we salute you, and we 
honor ourselves in presenting this award 
in recognition of what you have done and 
what you are doing in education, in schol- 
arship, and in citizenship. 
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Record of the Convention 


This JouRNAL brings you a partial record 
of the biennial national meeting in Seattle, 
June 19-23, 1949. In the limited number 
of JOURNAL pages only a small part of the 
proceedings can be covered, — chiefly the 
record of convention action and reports of 
committees. The January JouRNAL wiil 
carry additional convention material, — 
outstanding addresses and the Biennial 
Record of your Headquarters staff. 

We hope that every branch may hear 
the details of this memorable national 
meeting first-hand from someone who was 
present, — the wonderfully efficient man- 
agement of our Seattle and Washington 
hostesses (the more impressive because we 
were so little conscious of it); the beauty 
and infinite variety of the setting, both in 
natural attractions and intellectual stimu- 
lus; the gracious hospitality everywhere 
extended to us; the challenge of new 
frontiers for women and for the Associa- 
tion in particular; the sense of wider hori- 
zons gained from the colorful international 
evening, with its messages from England 
and Canada and Mexico; and last but far 
from least, the business sessions of the 
convention. 

This was, as had been expected, a work- 
ing convention. But inspiration was not 
lacking, even though there was little place 
on the program for flights of oratory or 
colorful drama. The inspiration for which 
the Seattle convention will long be re- 
membered came from another source, — 
the lengthy, wearing sessions devoted to 
Association procedures, principles, and ob- 
jectives. The discussions were unfailingly 
objective, intelligent, uncontentious, and 
to the point; and no one who heard them 
could come away without renewed faith in 
the ability of trained minds to find solu- 


tions for difficult and controversial prob- 
lems. 


Place of Next Convention 


Atlantic City, New Jersey, was chosen as 
the place of the 1951 convention, on rec- 
ommendation of the Committee on Place 
of Next Convention. 


In Recognition of Dr. McHale’s 
Leadership 


The Seattle convention adopted a reso- 
lution, presented by the Indiana State 
Division, in recognition of Dr. Kathryn 
McHale’s completion of nineteen years of 
service as General Director of the Associa- 
tion, noting the tremendous growth of the 
Association, under her leadership, in 
membership and branches, the increase in 
the staff, the progress of the Fellowship 
Fund, the launching of the International 
Grants, the development of a broad, uni- 
fied adult education program, and other 
achievements marking these two decades, 
as well as the personal contributions of 
Dr. McHale in activities closely allied to 
the Association’s interests, and closing 
with an expression of — 


our pride in her distinguished career, our ap- 
preciation of the vision she has had for the or- 
ganization and the goals she has set for it, and 
our gratitude to her for the contributions she 
has made to the Association. 


Convention Filmstrip 


A Seattle convention filmstrip has been 
prepared by Christine Heinig of the Head- 
quarters staff. The sixty-seven pictures of 
convention personalities and locale, to- 
gether with a mimeographed commentary 
on people, places, and events depicted, will 
give welcome information, and will help to 
refresh the memory and notebook jottings 
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of delegates making convention reports. 
The commentary has been written fully 
enough to serve those who had no repre- 
sentative present. 

Orders should be sent to Headquarters. 
The charge is $1.50 for filmstrip and com- 
mentary. The film can be shown on any 
standard filmstrip projector. 


If You Went to Seattle... 


If you attended the Seattle convention, 
you are not only invited but urged to set 
down your comments on that biennial 
meeting, — what you liked about it, what 
you didn’t like, how you think it might 
have been improved. Our New Jersey 
hostesses for 1951 have asked these com- 
ments for their guidance, and what you 
say about the 1949 convention will greatly 
aid the Convention Program Committee. 
So please be frank, and join in the plan- 
ning for the Atlantic City meeting. Send 
your comments to the General Director at 
national Headquarters — before October 
27, if possible. 


World Town Hall Reports 
by President Hottel 


The final broadcast of the "Round the 
World Tour, in which President Hottel 
has represented AAUW, will be made from 
Washington over ABC stations on the 
evening of October 18. President Hottel 
will be one of four speakers to give a “ Re- 
port to the Nation” for the twenty-eight 
men and women who represented leading 
American organizations in this interna- 
tional “Town Meeting of the Air”’ circuit. 
Watch the JourNaL and General Dir- 
ector’s Letter for anouncements of Dr. 
Hottel’s further reporting of the trip. 


National Travel Program 


With the fall of 1949 there begins the sec- 
ond year of the Association’s national 
travel program to provide visitors to 
AAUW regional, state, and branch meet- 
ings. The pool of visitors consists of na- 
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tional officers, chairmen, and members of 
national committees, and members of the 
Headquarters staff. Under the program 
the national Association pays all expenses 
— transportation, hotel, and meals — for 
approximately three weeks of travel in 
each of the nine regions, priority being 
given to visits to regional and state meet- 
ings. Branches wishing to be included 
under the travel program in a series of 
meetings to be arranged in routing a visi- 
tor to a regional or state meeting, are 
asked to clear their requests through their 
state president. Single branch requests 
for a visitor will be filled, as in the past, at 
the expense of the branch for the visitor’s 
travel, if the individual invited is avail- 
able. 

During the Seattle convention in June, 
Vice-Presidents from the Regions and 
state presidents conferred with the Travel 
Program Coordinator, Mrs. Frances Val- 
iant Speek, listing their preferences for 
national visitors to 1949-50 regional and 
state meetings under the travel program. 
Plans for the routing of national visitors 
in 1949-50 continue to go forward. 

Branches wishing further information 
or desiring to invite speakers at the ex- 
pense of the branch should write to Mrs. 
Speek at AAUW Headquarters. 


To Extend the Education 
Survey Inquiry 


Just a year ago that yellow questionnaire 
went to more than 100,000 AAUW mem- 
bers between the pages of the JouRNAL. 
What came of it is told by Margaret 
Mead in this issue. And what further 
may come of it is outlined by the chair- 
man of the Education Committee in her 
report, on pages 44-47, 

Dr. Warren calls on AAUW members 
everywhere to extend this inquiry, and 
add to its scope and usefulness through 
their own group discussions. She writes: 
The next step is to get together in groups, not 
just the Education Committee or education 
study groups, but ALL the members of the 


branch, and discuss college education in detail, 
point by point. The fact that each group may 
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contain members varying in age from the 
twenties to the seventies, graduates of a wide 
variety of colleges, and with a wide variety of 
post-college experiences, should lead to a 
cross-fertilization of ideas which will be in- 
tensely stimulating. The fact that within the 
lives of many of us the world has been rocked 
by two major wars and is entering upon the 
atomic age has a profound bearing on educa- 
tion for the future. 

Your national committee has drawn up a 
plan of suggested discussion of many phases of 
college education in the classroom and on the 
campus. We hope that members of each 
branch will use this discussion plan as a gen- 
eral guide, adding to or subtracting from it as 
interest dictates. 

For groups who are stimulated to study 
college problems more deeply, the Associate in 
Higher Education, Dr. Melva Lind, is pre- 
paring a brief but important bibliography. 


Dr. Warren urges this careful examina- 
tion of education at the college level be- 
cause — 


this is the place where women are trained who 
in turn influence education all along the line. 
Also, to a large extent, the policies of the col- 
leges shape the policies of education on the 
high school level and even below that. 

Colleges have great influence in determining 
the direction which education, in general, and 
thus the future of our civilization shall take. As 
alumnae you can bring fresh insight to help 
your colleges evaluate the education they offer. 
As parents and citizens you can help to deter- 
mine the direction which education in your 
locality should take. I hope this program will 
appeal to every member of our Association as a 
service to herself, to her college, and to her 
community. 


Committee Chairmen Appointed 


The list of the national Board of Directors 
on the inside cover of the JouRNAL shows 
nine new names. Six are officers elected 
at Seattle, two are committee chairmen, 
and one is the new comptroller, Miss 
Eleanor Sieg, who is an ex officio, non- 
voting member. The new committee 
chairmen are: 

Fellowship Awards Committee. — Dr. Mar- 
garet Elliott Tracy (Mrs. John E. Tracy), 
professor of economics, University of 
Michigan. Dr. Tracy is a graduate of 
Wellesley College with a Ph.D. from 
Radcliffe. Among her writings is a volume 


on Earnings of Women in Business and the 
Professions. She is a member of the board 
of the Ann Arbor Branch, and has been a 
member of the Fellowship Awards Com- 
mittee since 1947. 


Committee on Legislative Program. — Dr. 
Hallie Farmer, professor of history, Ala- 
bama State College for Women. Dr. 
Farmer holds a B.A., M.A., and Ph.D. 
from the University of Wisconsin. She 
has served as president of the Alabama 
Joint Legislative Council, vice-president 
of the National Council on State Legisla- 
tion, and was twice elected to the Town 
Council of Montevallo, Alabama. She is 
the author of a number of studies on the 
practical workings of the legislative 
process — a subject on which she is well 
versed from her work in Alabama. She is a 
member of the Montevallo Branch, and 
former president and legislative chairman 
of the Alabama State Division. 


Welcome to the New Comptroller 


The new comptroller, Miss Eleanor Sieg, 
comes to the Association with several 
years’ experience in the office of comp- 
troller of the University of Minnesota, 
where she was senior accountant. Previ- 
ously she had worked with investment and 
insurance companies in Minneapolis and 
in Des Moines, Iowa. 

Miss Sieg is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Iowa, with a B.S. in accounting 
and commerce. She was a member of the 
Des Moines Branch. 

The new Comptroller attended the 
Seattle convention as her initiation into 
affairs of the national Association, and is 
now taking over the responsibilities of the 
assistant to the Treasurer, with pleasant 
efficiency. We are happy to welcome Miss 
Sieg to the Headquarters staff. 


IFUW Meetings 


As this JourRNAL goes to press, Dr. Louise 
Pearce, chairman of the Committee on 
International Relations, has not yet re- 
turned from the Council meeting of the 
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International Federation of University 
Women in Denmark. Dr. Pearce will re- 
port on the meeting in the January 
JOURNAL, 

The IFUW Conference meeting has 
been set for August 5-12, 1950, in Zurich, 
Switzerland. 


Kit for “Young Marrieds’’ 
A new AAUW study kit — “Human Re- 


lationships and Homemaking’ for Young 
Marrieds and Others” —is ready for 
mailing. The kit contains seventeen leaf- 
lets grouped under the headings: Evolving 
the Partnership, Handling the Family 
Money, Household Management, Human 
Relations, Aesthetics, and You and Your 
Community. 

Suggestions for possible uses of the 
material accompany the kit, which may 
be ordered from the Publications Clerk at 
national Headquarters for $2.00. 


Publications on the Art Program 


Branch Art Reports. — This new year is 
the one when our public attendance at 
community art events is likely to reach 
half a million. In a time of large increase, 
the branch especially needs to consider its 
program against the background of the 
national whole. The Branch Art Reports of 
the preceding year is the material which 
provides this indispensable supporting 
outlook. A postcard to the Publications 
Clerk will bring a (free) copy. 
Art in the Town, a study of community 
projects, 65 pp., 29 illustrations, $.65. — 
This pamphlet, which contains data from 
seventy-eight branches, is an answer to 
the need to know what other groups are 
doing. It covers all the types of projects 
for the present period, with fairly good 
distribution by size of branch and region. 
Everyone is asked to study Art in the 
Town, to write an evaluation of it if the 
spirit moves, and to send new data for a 
revision which will be published later. 
State Art Program.—'The pamphlet, 
State Art Program ($.60), tells approxi- 
mately what the situation was in art pro- 
grams of the state divisions at the end of 
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1948. A mimeographed report called 
State Art News, 1948-49 (free), can now be 
clipped to the pamphlet to bring it up 
to date. 


Exhibitions 


The JourNaL, Summer 1949, page 249, 
lists available exhibitions. Nearly half the 
bookings for 1949-50 were made by July 
31 and the Marsden Hartley exhibition is 
completely booked for this year and has 
begun bookings for 1950-51. Please write 
soon, if you wish an exhibition. Consider 
plans carefully before making final ar- 
rangements, for exhibition bookings can- 
not be canceled. 


Writing Project, 1949 


The closing date for manuscripts in verse 
and the short story is November 1, 1949. 
Please refer to the JourNAL, Summer 
1949, pages 248 and 236, and Spring 
1948, page 177. 

The Atlantic Monthly Award of $250 for 
the short story will not be offered this year. 


The Washington Branch 


When the convention reaffirmed the As- 
sociation’s membership policy, by adopt- 
ing the revised By-Laws which clarified 
the provision that an approved degree 
from an approved institution is the sole 
requirement for membership in the As- 
sociation and its branches, this action in 
effect ended the controversy between the 
incorporated Washington, D. C., Branch 
and the Board of Directors. Shortly before 
the convention a majority of the members 
of that branch had voted to withdraw 
from the Association if the proposed By- 
Laws were adopted. 

There still remained, however, the mat- 
ter of the court injunction issued on peti- 
tion of the corporate branch against the 
Association, the decision of the District 
Court having been affirmed by the Court 
of Appeals on June 13, 1949. The conven- 
tion authorized the Board of Directors — 
to take such action as may be deemed neces- 


sary or appropriate to secure the dissolution of 
the injunction. ...and to take whatever 
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THE FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM, 1948-49 


action it may deem necessary or appropriate 
consistent with the Charter and By-Laws, to 
resolve the controversy heretofore subsisting 
between the branch and the Association. 

A consent decree, agreed to by all par- 
ties, was signed on July 18, 1949, dissolv- 
ing the injunction on the grounds that the 
corporation, now known as the University 
Women’s Club, had withdrawn from affli- 
ation with the Association. 

On the same day the members of the 
Washington Branch who desired to adhere 
to the Association’s membership policy 
were recognized as the Washington Branch 
of the American Association of University 
Women. The branch promptly revised its 
by-laws to conform to the Association’s 
By-Laws. Members everywhere will be 
gratified to know that the oldest branch of 
the Association continues with a revital- 
ized program and a rapidly growing mem- 
bership working wholeheartedly to fulfill 
the purposes of AAUW. 


New York City Branch 


The New York City Branch asks us to an- 
nounce that their new home at 111 East 


37th Street, while giving them much 
more roomy and comfortable quarters, 
cannot provide rooms for members. How- 
ever, the branch is very glad to aid in 
making reservations elsewhere for AAUW 
out-of-town visitors. 


Sixteen New Branches 


Sixteen branches have been recognized 
since the Summer JOURNAL went to press, 
bringing the total number to 1,107. The 
sixteen new branches are: 


ARIZONA MAINE 
Prescott Mount Desert 
ARKANSAS Island 
De Queen MINNESOTA 
Malvern Grand Rapids 
Catapounta New Mexico 
Antioch Raton 
Richmond Socorro 
. New York 
ConnECTICUT Levittown-Hicks- 
Clinton ville 
ILLINOIs Wellsville 
Downers Grove TEXAS 
KENTUCKY Alvin 
Maysville Madisonville 


The Fellowship Program, 1948-1949 


When Dr. Meta Glass, chairman of the 
Fellowship Funds Committee, opened 
the fellowship session, on the last evening 
of the Seattle convention, she said, “ Fig- 
ures sometimes bring alive happenings as 
well as words do.”’ The figures she gave 
were not quite complete for 1948-49, 
thanks to the fact that the convention 
moved the end of the AAUW fiscal year to 
June 30. 

Here the revised figures are given, with 
the hope that they will indeed bring alive 
the story of AAUW’s dynamic fellowship 
program. 


Miliion Dollar Fellowship Fund 


The total now credited to the goal of 
the Million Dollar Fellowship Fund is 


$960,859.26. With two unit endowments 
to be completed, and plans made to in- 
crease another to $50,000, the completion 
of the fund is assured. 

The Rocky Mountain Region brought 
the endowment of the Florence R. Sabin 
Fellowship to $40,000, then voted (1) to 
give an annual supplement which will 
ensure a $2,000 stipend, (2) provide a 
$500 international grant, and (3) assign 
the balance of the year’s contributions to 
the fellowship endowment until it reaches 
$50,000 — a splendid example of on-going 
plans. 


Living Fellowships 


For 1950-51, Pennsylvania is offering 
a “living fellowship” (international) of 
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$2,000. For other such fellowships, see the 
list of awards, pages 34-35. 


Named Grants 


Over a hundred “named grants” for 
international students were contributed 
for 1949-50. A number of these are con- 
siderably larger than the $500 stipulated 
as the minimum for a named grant. The 


full list will be published in January. 


Outside Gifts 


We acknowledge gratefully the help of 
other groups who have asked AAUW to 
make their awards: Phi Mu, national 
women’s fraternity, $1,000, and _ the 
American Association of Teachers of 
French, Washington, D. C. Chapter, $500 
— both to be given as international grants. 


Totals 


Because of limited space in this conven- 
tion number, publication of contributions 
by states and units is postponed until 
January. Here we can only give the grand 


totals — and grand in this case is not a 
cold accounting term, but a completely 
justified superlative. 


1948-49 Contributions 
(June 30, 1949) 
Million Dollar Fellowship Fund $ 6,065.01 





International Grants......... 99,475 . 56 
Fellowship stipends (stipend 
supplements and living fel- 
EE é bi tuiwedeaneneien 12,254.01 
eee eee $117,794.58 


Miss Glass, in reporting the total to the 
convention, referred to a passage in her 
report which said, “The sums given do 
not, for all our generosity, reflect by their 
increased size the increased membership 
of the Association.” She continued, with 
satisfaction, that this comment, which 
was written before the 1948-49 returns 
were in, was rendered false by the year’s 
figures. Then she added a note on the 
report, which also applies to this brief 
page: “It is not a long report — but oh, 


>? 


so satisfying! 


Fellowships Offered, 1950-51 


The Fellowship Awards Committee of the American Association of University Women 
announces the fellowships listed below to be awarded for 1950-51. These fellowships 
are for graduate study or research. For detailed information and instructions for ap- 
plying, address the committee at 1634 I Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Applica- 
tions must be received by December 15, 1949. 


National Fellowships 


From Unit Endowments of the Million 
Dollar Fellowship Fund 


Dorotuy BripGMAN ATKINSON FELLOW- 
sHIP, $1,500, Northwest Central Region 

EvizaABetu Avery CoLton FELLOWSHIP, 
$1,500, South Atlantic Region 

ELLEN C. Sasin FEtiLowsare, $1,500, 
Wisconsin 

FeLLowsuHiep CrusapeE FErE.LLowsHIP, 


$2,200, from income on uncompleted 
endowments 
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FLoRENCE K.. SABIN FELLOWSHIP, $2,000, 
Rocky Mountain Region 


KaturyN McHa.e Fe.uowsuipe, $1,500, 
Indiana 


Marcaret SNELL Fetitowsuip, $1,500, 
North Pacific Region 


Marion Tatsot FELLowsuip, $2,200, 
Illinois 


Marrua Catcuina Enocus FELLowsailp, 
$1,500, Southeast Central Region 


FELLOWSHIPS OFFERED, 1950-51 


Minniz Cumnock BuiopGett FELLow- 
sup, $1,500, Michigan 

New York State Fetiowsuip, $1,500, 
New York State 

New Jersey Fe_iowsuip, $2,000, New 
Jersey 

PENNSYLVANIA-DELAWARE FELLOWSHIP, 
$1,500, Pennsylvania-Delaware 

Vassig James Hitt Fettowsuip, $1,500, 
Southwest Central Region (except 
Texas) 


“Living Fellowships” from Contributions 


MarGarRet M. Justin FELLOWSHIP, 
$1,500, Southwest Central Region (ex- 
cept Texas) 

May Treat Morrison FErtiowsaip, 
$1,500, California 


Marcaret Lee Witey FrE.iowsuip, 
$2,000, Texas 


ACHIEVEMENT Awarp, $2,509, Northwest 
Central Region (Given in recognition 
of achievement by a woman scholar. 
Not competitive.) 


From Other Sources 


Gamma Pu Beta Linpsey BARBEE FEL- 
LOWSHIP (in social studies), $1,000, 
given by Gamma Phi Beta 

Marcaret E. Matrtrsy Fer.viowsiuip, 
$1,500, endowed from national dues 


Mary ANDERSEN FELLOwsuIP, $1,500, 
from endowment gift 


SarRAH BERLINER FELLOWsHIP, $1,500, 
from endowment gift. 


International Fellowships 


Except as noted, awarded by the Inter- 
national Federation of University Women, 
and open to candidates belonging to IFUW 
member associations, for study in a coun- 
try other than that of the holder. 


From Unit Endowments of the Million 
Dollar Fellowship Fund 

AURELIA Henry REINHARDT FELLOW- 
sup, $2,000, South Pacific Region 
(Awarded by AAUW.) 

FeELLOWsHIP CRUSADE FELLOWSHIP, 


$1,500, from income on uncompleted 
endowments 


HeLen Marr Kirpy FEttowsulrp, $1,500, 
Texas 


Marion Reitty Awarp, $500, Phila- 
delphia 


Mary E. Woou.zy FeLttowsurp, $1,500, 
North New England States 


Onto State FeLLowsurp, $1,500, Ohio 


Vireinia C. GrupERSLEEVE FeLLowsuipP, 
$1,500, New York City 


From Other Sources 


Latin AMERICAN FELLOWSHIP, $1,509, 
from AAUW dues (Open to Latin 
American women for study in U. S. 


Awarded by AAUW.) 


Ipa H. Hype Fevtiowsurp, $850, from 


endowment gift (Awarded by AAUW.) 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE FELLOWSHIP, 
$2,000, from contributions (Awarded by 
AAUW.) 


Rose Sipewick FrLitowsuip, $2,000, 
from memorial endowment (Open to a 
British woman for study in U. S. 
Awarded by British Federation.) 


Danish GrRaTITUDE FELLOWSHIP, ap- 

I 

proximately %500, given by Danish 
Federation for study in Denmark 


Britisu FepERATION SCHOLARSHIPS, £300 
each. Three scholarships for research or 
other post graduate work in London, 
the candidate to reside at Crosby Hall 
(Awarded by British Federation.) An- 
nouncement received too late for com- 
plete listing; address secretary, AAUW 
Awards Committee for details. 








AAUW International Students 





Study Grants for 1949-50 


Belgium 


Mrs. CorertreE Duprez-Reicuert,  secre- 
tary to the Belgian Minister of Economic 


Coordination, will study economics at Rad- 
cliffe College. 

China 

Dr. Karuerwe Y. S. Lao will study ophthal- 
mology at the University of Pennsylvania. 
Chief resident doctor of Hsiang-Ya Hospital 
(Yale-in-China) and instructor in ophthalmol- 
ogy in a nursing school, Dr. Lao spent the past 
summer as a Clinical observer of work in eye 
diseases and surgery in this country. 


Miss Maak Sana Tsao, a teaching fellow in 
Lingnan University, will study chemistry and 
modern chemical equipment at the University 
of California. 


Miss Y1i-ren YANG has received an extension 
of her 1948-49 grant to complete work at the 
University of Wyoming for the A.B. in educa- 
tion, specializing in child welfare and child 
guidance. (See Fall 1948 JourNnaL, page 35.) 


Czechoslovakia 


Miss Marre Burger, who received her B.S. 
in agriculture, with a major in dairy manufac- 
turing, from Montana State College in the 
past year, has received an extension of her 
1948-49 grant to work toward her master’s 
degree in this field. (See Fall 1948 Journat, 
page 35.) 


Denmark 

Miss Karen Espersen, the only chemical 
engineer in a glassworks firm in Holme- 
Olstrup, will do research on heat-resistant 
glass at Ohio State University. 

Miss Macna Noraaarp will study the educa- 
tion of social workers at the New York School 
of Social Work. She is employed by the Danish 
Ministry of Social Affairs, and is sub-director 
of the Maternity Aid Institution. 


Finland 
Dr. AntTRA KakstTEN, eminent psychologist 
and psychology teacher at the Swedish School 
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for Studies of Social Education, Helsingfors, 
will participate in the research center for group 
dynamics at the University of Michigan, 
studying new psychological methods used in 
group research, and observing experiments 
with children to discover factors which affect 
adaptation to society. 


Dr. Karri Parma, vice-chairman of the Den- 
tal Society of Finland, will study periodontia 
(dealing with diseases of periodontal tissue), 
and other developments in dentistry. There is 
no specialist or lecturer in periodontology in 
Finland. 


Mrs. Anna-Lusa SystHarsu, teacher of psy- 
chology and pedagogics, Home Economics 
Teachers Institute, Helsinki, will study psy- 
chology and sociology at the University of 
Wisconsin. She is particularly interested in 
research on psychological and social problems 
of women working in and outside the home. 


France 


Miss ANNE Marie Leveque will study psy- 
chology and education at Mount Holyoke 
College, especially child psychology and the 
teaching of social studies in American schools. 


Miss Mape.erne MiIGNort, a medical social 
worker and teacher in a school of social work in 
Paris, will study American methods of training 
in this field at the New York School of Social 
Work. 


Miss AnprEE Ricuarp, teacher of English in 
a training school for girls, will study American 
literature and philology at the Yale University 
Graduate School. 


Germany 

Mrs. Exisasern Fiscusacu received an 
AAUW grant to cover transportation and in- 
cidental expenses during the year at Wellesley 
College, where she will hold a scholarship lead- 
ing to a certificate in American studies. Mrs. 
Fischbach, a war widow, has been a student in 
the Interpreters Institute at the University of 
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AAUW INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS 


Greece 


Dr. Cnrryssa Kririxos, pediatrician and 
director of the Infants Asylum Laboratory in 
Athens, will specialize in haematology and the 
study of malaria, at the University of Michi- 
gan. 


Dr. HELEN Tstmpouraki, who heads her own 
microbiological laboratory in Greece, will do 
clinical laboratory work at the Public Health 
Service Hospital, Staten Island, New York, 
and later will work in other hospitals. This 
training program has been arranged by the 
U.S. Public Health Service. Dr. Tsimbouraki 
will also enroll at Columbia University for a 
special laboratory course. 


Italy 


Dr. Marta Tase.ini, social worker and 
journalist, Rome, will study social work 
methods in the United States. 


Japan 

Dr. Yosut Kasuya, a faculty member of 
Tsuda College, expects to arrive in January to 
study higher education for women and modern 
methods of teaching foreign languages. 


Mrs. Mircuixo Konno Nakamura, who 
with her husband has established a children’s 
library center in Tokyo, will study childhood 
education at New York University. 


Luxembourg 


Miss Marre-JosE THEIsSEN will study Ameri- 
can literature and civilization at the University 
of North Carolina in preparation for work in 
journalism. 


Miss Mariette Wotrer, pediatric nurse, 
will study clinical nursing in care of premature 
infants at Johns Hopkins University. 


Netherlands 


Dr. Netty KNorrensBeE.t, obstetrician and 
gynecologist, Municipal Hospital, The Hague, 
will specialize in gynecological urology at the 
Johns Hopkins University. 


Dr. Ymxse Trap, pediatrician, will study 
medicine at the Columbia University College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, specializing in 
abdominal cavity diseases. 


Dr. CorNELIA VAN BEEK, teacher of pathol- 
ogy, University of Leyden, will do medical 
research in various clinics, studying the pan- 


creas and stillbirth in a Chicago clinic and 
diabetes and pathology in New York and 
Boston. (Grant awarded for 1947-48; deferred 
because of illness. See Fall 1947 Journat.) 


Norway 


Miss Jute KyenNERvD, teacher of science 
and mathematics, Junior College, Kongsberg, 
will do research in plant physiology at Boyce 
Thompson Institute for Plant Research in 
Yonkers, New York. 


Miss ExisaBetu PEDERSEN, chemical engineer 
and assistant at the Agricultural College of 
Norway, will study agricultural chemistry, 
analytical determination of plant materials, 
and animal nutrition at the University of 
Illinois, Urbana. 


Miss Tora SANDAL, curator of the Museum of 
Applied Art, Trondheim, will study Nor- 
wegian folk art, children’s education through 
art, and modern American museum exhibition 
techniques, using the University of Wisconsin 
as a base for research among “ Norwegian-im- 
pressed” communities. She will also be research 
assistant at the Norwegian-American Historical 
Museum, Luther College, Decorah, Iowa. 


Philippines 

Mrs. FernanpA Satcepo-BauBoa, a lawyer 
active in social work and civic organizations, 
will study labor laws, problems of women in 
industry, and trade union programs, under the 
direction of the U. S. Women’s Bureau. She 
will be enrolled at Catholic University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Mrs. Enriqueta Benavipes, professor of 
English and Dean of Women, Arellano Uni- 
versity, and ‘‘Woman’s World” columnist for 
the Manila Chronicle, will study teacher educa- 
tion and take advanced courses in English at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Mrs. JuLIANA PINEDA, supervisor and inspec- 
tor of public high schools throughout the 
Philippines, will work at Indiana University, 
with emphasis on teacher training and adult 
education. 


Mrs. Bart Marapay Pana, teacher from 
Mindanao Island, received an extension of her 
1948-49 grant to attend the Friends Service 
Committee International Seminar in Lake- 
ville, Connecticut, this summer. This fall she 
will observe educational programs and social 
work under the guidance of the Social Security 
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Administration, Federal Security Agency. (See 
Fall 1948 JourRNAL, page 41.) 


Rumania 


Miss Epirn Farcas, partial grant for the fall 
term at Harvard University to complete work 
for Ph.D. in education. Miss Farcas has been 
teaching at the Berlitz School of Languages. 


Siam 
Mrs. ANonG NIMANHEMINDA, headmistress, 


Government Teachers College, Bangkok, will 
work for her M.A. in education at North- 
western University. 


Dr. MasureEE SuNnpDRAVEJ, deputy director, 
Central Tuberculosis Hospital, Bangkok, will 
study diagnosis and treatment of respiratory 
diseases at the Barton Memorial and White 
Haven Divisions of Jefferson Memorial Hos- 
pital, Philadelphia and White Haven, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Short-Term Extensions of 1948-49 Grants 


(For further information about these students see Fall 1948 JourNnat.) 


Finland 


Dr. Rutn WecE.Ivus, for observation at the 
laboratory for research on newly-born children 
at Lying-in Hospital, Boston. 


France 


Miss EMILIENNE Bonnior, to complete work 
for master’s degree in English during the sum- 
mer term at Harvard University. 


Dr. StmoneE ConreE, to study surgical anesthe- 
sia in a children’s hospital at the University of 
Pennsylvania during summer. 


Miss MarGueEritE Duptre, for summer stud- 
ies in ethnical psychology at Northwestern 
University. 


Greece 


Dr. CaLutiopE KoumEntTakou, to continue, 
through November, work in bacteriology with 
the Division of Laboratories, Illinois Depart- 
ment of Public Health, and to take additional 
work in pediatric haematology at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 


Japan 
Miss Tosnutko KABASHIMA, to study sociology 
at the University of Michigan summer school. 


Luxembourg 


Miss DENISE FuncK, to attend June seminar 
for teachers at Syracuse University, for ses- 
sions on American schools, life, and culture. 
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Netherlands 


Dr. JANNETJE VAN WALBEEK, to continue, 
through January, study of congenital heart dis- 
eases and to further training in clinical prob- 
lems and special physiological tests under Dr. 
Helen B. Taussig, of blue-baby operation fame, 
at Johns Hopkins University. 


Norway 


Dr. Oxtaua Bassor, to continue pediatric 
training until December at the University 
Hospital in Iowa City. 


Miss RigmMor FRIMANNSLUND, for summer 
work in rural sociology and to visit museums. 


Philippines 


Mrs. Jenny Linp Do.orico, to attend June 
seminar for teachers at Syracuse University, 
for sessions on American schools, life, and 
culture. 


Mrs. Bricipa C. MrLxan, for summer session 
at the University of Nebraska to complete 
work for master’s degree in home economics. 


Siam 


Miss AyaAbA KirINnKUL, to attend the Friends 
Service Committee summer International 
Seminar in Lakeville, Connecticut. 


Miss Boonitua Kungara, to continue work 
for her M.A. in the social sciences and educa- 
tion at the University of Minnesota, summer 
and fall terms. 
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Reports of National Committees 
to the 1949 Convention 


STANDARDS AND RECOGNITION OF COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 


One of the chief items of concern to the 
membership is the matter of approval of col- 
leges and universities and the addition of such 
institutions to the list of those whose graduates 
are eligible for membership in the American 
Association of University Women. The Com- 
mittee on Standards and Recognition is keenly 
aware of the lively concern about its work and 
welcomes the opportunity to report to the 
Association in convention assembled. 


Basis of AAUW Policies 


The committee wishes to begin this biennial 
report with a restatement of the philosophy on 
which our membership policies rest. It is im- 
portant for us to remember that the basis of 
this policy is institutional membership and not 
individual membership. By making this choice, 
the leaders of the Association made a decision 
that had even more significance for the higher 
education of women than they realized. Almost 
seven decades have passed since this organiza- 
tion was founded. During this time the ap- 
proval of a college or university by the 
AAUW has come to carry great prestige in the 
educational world. Likewise, during these 
years, the values which seemed so important 
to the founders of this organization have had 
increasing meaning for the membership. It 
seems as important for us in the year 1949 to 
use our approval as a lever to raise the stand- 
ards of higher education for women, as it did 
in 1881. 

This is true for many reasons. There are 
few institutions of higher education to which 
women are not admitted today. But there are 
many institutions which do not invite qualified 
women to teach on their faculties, or which do 
not promote women to the higher professional 
brackets. There are many institutions accept- 
ing women as students which will not accept 
women on their boards of trustees. Institu- 
tions, even today, announce themselves as co- 
educational, but do not provide equal facilities 


in equipment, in housing, in counseling, or in 
social opportunities for their co-eds. 

We recognize the possibility of charges 
of narrowness and exclusiveness. We face 
squarely the accusation of unfairness and dis- 
crimination. But we believe that this organiza- 
tion has the responsibility to hold so high the 
standard of collegiate education for women and 
the opportunities for educated women to find 
success and satisfaction in their chosen profes- 
sions, that the influence of the AAUW will 
be felt not only by all college women, whether 
within the Association or not, but by all col- 
legiate interests in the country. Half a century 
ago, the Secretary in her report to the Associa- 
tion concluded — 
it is not too hazardous to predict that the faithful 
loyalty of the members to the principles of the As- 
sociation will abide and indeed be strengthened 
just in measure as those principles are steadfastly 
and valiantly upheld. 

The Committee on Standards and Recogni- 
tion of Colleges and Universities is unanimous 
in reaffirming this prediction. 


Academic Standards and Rating Agencies 


All of you are familiar with the booklet 
entitled Procedure for Approval, which outlines 
the requirements for approval of an institution 
by the AAUW. The committee wishes to em- 
phasize the fact that the AAUW is an approv- 
ing, not an accrediting, agency. We do not 
accredit institutions for the transfer of credits 
from one college to another, or for purposes 
of admission. We approve institutions for our 
own membership purposes only. 

The first requirement for approval has to do 
with academic standards. In 1929, the conven- 
tion voted to accept the approval of the Amer- 
ican Association of Universities as its criterion 
for this requirement. As most of you know by 
now, the AAU withdrew from the accrediting 
field in November 1948. This is not the place 
to go into the reasons behind this action, but 
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it is certainly the place to discuss what this 
action means to the AAUW. 

The AAU was the only academic accrediting 
agency which was national in scope. There are 
at present six regional accrediting agencies in 
the United States: the New England Associa- 
tion, the Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, 
the Southern Association, the North Central 
Association, the Northwestern College Asso- 
ciation, and the Western College Association. 
Only four of these are “‘accrediting agencies” 
in the full meaning of the term; the New Eng- 
land Association accredits for its own member- 
ship purposes only, and the Western College 
Association has just voted to set up an ac- 
crediting procedure. 

The Committee on Standards and Recogni- 
tion has studied this problem carefully and at 
length. We have had suggestions from many 
individuals, and resolutions from branches and 
state divisions. The suggestions have run the 
gamut from no requirement for accrediting 
standards at all, to the recommendation that 
this committee go into the accrediting field on 
its own. 

There is a great deal of study going on in the 
educational world at the present time on the 
whole process of accrediting. One group repre- 
senting the Association of American Colleges, 
the land grant colleges, and urban universities, 
has a committee working on the problem under 
the chairmanship of Chancellor Gustafson of 
the University of Nebraska. The American 
Council on Education is likewise studying the 
problem through its Committee on Accredita- 
tion Procedures. A conference was called by 
this committee this spring in Chicago. Your 
Committee on Standards and Recognition of 
Colleges and Universities had before it the 
report of this committee, which outlined three 
major issues in the problem of accrediting 
higher institutions: 


1. The need for a national list of accredited 
institutions of higher education 

2. The need for a greater degree of coopera- 
tion and coordination within the whole ac- 
‘crediting movement 

3. The urgency for some control over the 
growth in number of accrediting agencies 


As a result of the conference there will 
doubtless emerge a national Committee on 
Regional Accrediting Agencies, one of whose 
functions will be the publishing of a list of 
“Accredited Institutions of Higher Education 
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of the United States,” which will consist of 
those institutions accredited by the regional 
accrediting agencies. 

The Committee on Standards and Recogni- 
tion of Colleges and Universities felt that it 
could not decide upon a final and satisfactory 
policy to replace the rating of the AAU until 
the results of the deliberations of these various 
groups were known. 

Therefore the committee recommends that, 
for the next biennium, all institutions applying 
for approval by the AAUW shall be accredited 
by the appropriate regional accrediting agency. 
This will be the first requirement for approval 
by the AAUW. 

We are aware that this recommendation, if 
voted, will bring a flood of applications to the 
committee. Therefore, the committee has set 
up priorities for the consideration of applica- 
tions as follows: 


1. Institutions on the November 1948 list of 
the AAU. There are approximately 10 to 15 
institutions on this list, not now approved by 
the AAUW, which are eligible to apply for 
approval 

2. Institutions which have been removed 
from the approved list of the AAUW, now 
applying for reinstatement 

8. Institutions on AAUW List III, discon- 
tinued as of December 31, 1948 

4. Institutions with applications or letters of 
application in our files since 1929, not eligible 
to apply because they were not on the ap- 
proved list of the AAU 

5. New applications, in chronological order of 
application, from institutions on the approved 
list of their regional accrediting agencies 


It is obvious that if the committee is to have 
any order in its work and is to be just to apply- 
ing institutions, such a priority scale is ab- 
solutely necessary. Any institution applying 
will be told the category in which the applica- 
tion will be considered, and will be given some 
idea of the time it will take for the committee 
to consider the application. 


General Education Requirement 


Referring again to the booklet, Procedure for 
Approval, requirement II will remain un- 
changed. It reads: 


II. To safeguard a background of general 
education in approved degrees, the Associa- 
tion accepts for membership those institutions 
or individual schools of institutions in which a 
reasonable proportion of general education 
and an adequate distribution within the three 
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large areas of learning — science, social sci- 
ence, and humanities —is clearly provided 
by degree requirements. 


This requirement is perhaps the most diffi- 
cult to administer and causes great unhappi- 
ness. But you as members of this organization 
can take pride in this requirement. The AAUW 
has always stood for a solid foundation of 
general education on which later specialization 
can be built. Only recently the American Coun- 
cil on Education praised this requirement, 
saying that while many institutions were talk- 
ing about the need for general education, the 
AAUW was the only agency which stipulated 
such a requirement for approval. 


Provisions for Women 
Requirement III also remains the same: 


III. Aside from the academic requirements 
for the curricula, the American Association 
of University Women concerns itself with so- 
cial conditions, provision for healthful living 
and the counseling of women students, to the 
end that they may achieve a well rounded 
physical and social development. These are 
shown in provisions for guidance, proper liv- 
ing conditions, adequate housing, and ar- 
rangements provided for physical education, 
medical care, and social life. 


In requirement IV, there are several changes 
in wording only, plus the addition of a new 
statement included at the request of the Na- 
tional Association of Deans of Women. Those 
of you who were at the Dallas convention will 
remember that the report of the Committee 
on Standards and Recognition contained a 
reference to the widespread tendencies in many 
institutions toward centralization in the ad- 
ministrative set-up, resulting in the replace- 
ment of the Dean of Men and Dean of Women 
by a Dean of Students. At that time the com- 
mittee expressed its opinion as follows: 


The replacement in many institutions of the 
office of the Dean of Women by a more highly 
organized system of advisement in which 
counselors in special fields of student affairs 
are responsible to a Dean of Students arouses 
concern, (1) lest women students lose the 
stimulation and enrichment which come from 
personal contact with a highly qualified woman 
in a post of administrative significance, and 
(2) lest women students and women members 
of the faculty lose one of their few channels of 
expression in administrative groups. 


It is the conviction of the committee that 
such loss might be compensated for by the ap- 


pointinent of a woman in a top administrative 
position such as Associate Dean of the Fac- 
ulty. A woman in such an administrative 
position would share responsibility for aca- 
demic leadership and would be a member of 
administrative groups. Her appointment 
would be a logical step in the provision to 
meet the problems of higher education in the 
postwar period. 


So much concern was felt by the committee 
on this matter that they rephrased the state- 
ment of requirement IV, hoping they had made 
it specific enough to fit the situation. But in 
the last two years this tendency has increased 
alarmingly. The National Association of Deans 
of Women has had a committee working on 
this same problem, which has made some 
progress. But this trend in educational ad- 
ministration is the concern of all educated 
women, whether deans or not. And the or- 
ganization which has as one of its main con- 
cerns the development of opportunities for 
women in the field of higher education as well 
as the maintenance of standards in higher edu- 
cation for women, is the organization to take 
a stand in this matter. 

Therefore, the committee unanimously rec- 
ommends the inclusion of the following state- 
ment, to be 3 under requirement IV: 


by appointing a Dean of Women or com- 
parable woman officer whose responsibilities 
include the concern of all women students 
throughout the institution, and whose status 
is such that she is a member of the top policy 
making bodies of the institution. 


The statements presently numbered 3 and 4 
under requirement IV, referring to rank and 
salary and the inclusion of women on govern- 
ing boards, would thereby become 4 and 5. 


Academic Freedom 


Requirement V, the statement regarding 
academic freedom, one of which the member- 
ship can well be proud, remains unchanged. 


Graduate and Professional Degrees 


Requirement VI, concerning graduate and 
professional degrees, is re-stated to read as 
follows: 


VI. Graduate and professional degrees of a 
university not approved by the American As- 
sociation of University Women admit to 
membership provided: (1) the institution is a 
member of the Association of American Uni- 
versities; and (2) in the case of professional de- 
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grees, the degree is approved by the American 
Medical Association, the American Bar Associ- 
ation, or the American Library Association; 
and (3) women are admitted to the graduate 
schools on the same basis as men. 


Follow-up 


One of the weaknesses in the AAUW’s 
process of approval has been a lack of sys- 
tematic policy of follow-up of institutions once 
they are approved, in order to discover how 
they are maintaining the standards on the 
basis of which approval was given. 

On nearly every visit of inspection the state- 
ment is made by the applying institution that 
“if such and such an institution is on the ap- 
proved list, surely this institution will be ac- 
cepted.”” Many times there is validity in the 
criticism; institutions have been approved, 
having met all our standards, and then the 
term of the one woman on the Board of Trus- 
tees expires and a man is appointed to the 
vacancy. Or, in the eagerness for approval, 
promotions are made to higher brackets and 
women are appointed to important policy- 
making committees, and after approval is 
granted and terms expire, women mark time 
where they are in rank, and men are again ap- 
pointed to the vacancies. 

Most of the regional accrediting associations 
provide for reinspection of institutions at 
stated intervals. Believing this to be sound 
policy, the committee therefore recommends 
that the initial approval of an institution carry 
with it the provision that it be reviewed at the 
end of two years, and that thereafter each in- 
stitution on the approved list be reviewed 
every five years, a fifth of the total number to 
be reviewed each year on a rotating basis, 
beginning with the autumn of 1949. 


The Approved List: Additions 


It is a pleasure for the committee to report 
on recommendations for approval at this time. 
We believe the institutions which are proposed 
have met all the standards of the Association, 
and have shown by tangible evidence as well 
as stated intent, that they believe in the stand- 
ards and philosophy of the Association. 

The committee recommends that the fol- 
lowing institutions be added to the approved 
list of the Association, with the provision of 
re-inspection at the end of two years. The 
degrees admitting to individual membership 
are listed for each institution. 
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ALABAMA Po.yTecuNic INnstiITuTE, Auburn, 
Alabama 

B.S. in Science and Literature, Education, 
Home Economics, Agriculture, Architec- 
ture and the Arts, Chemistry, Pharmacy, 
and Engineering, except the curricula in 
Electrical Engineering and Engineering 
Physics 

Brooktyn Cou.ece, Brooklyn, New York 
B.A., B.S., B.S. in Health Education, B.S. 
in Home Economics, B.S. in Physical Edu- 
cation 


Horr Couuece, Holland, Michigan 
A.B. 


Mississrpp1 CoLuEGE, Clinton, Mississippi 
A.B., B.S. 


Ruope Is~tanp State Couiece, Kingston, 
Rhode Island 

A.B., B.S., B.Ed., M.S. and C.E., E.E., 
M.E., and Ch.E. 


San Francisco CoLLtEGE ror Women, San 
Francisco, California 
A.B., B.S., and B.S. in Nursing Education 


Texas TECHNOLOGICAL COLLEGE, Lubbock, 
Texas 
A.B., B.S., B.S. in Education, B.S. in Home 
Economics, and B.B.A. 


WEsLEYAN CoLuEGE, Macon, Georgia 
A.B. and B.M. in Musie Education 


The committee is happy to recommend the 
following institutions for reinstatement to the 
approved list, with the provision of re-inspec- 
tion at the end of two years: 


Butier University, Indianapolis, Indiana 
All degrees except: B.A. in Art Education, 
and B.M. 


St. Mary-or-THE-Woons Co.uece, St. Mary- 
of-the-Woods, Indiana 


B.A., B.S. and B.F.A. 


Corporate Members 


The committee discussed at length the whole 
area of corporate membership in the Associa- 
tion. This was a natural sequence to the ap- 
proval of institutions, since each college or 
university added to the approved list is invited 
to become a corporate member of the AAUW. 

The value of corporate membership to an 
institution is a moot question. The By-Laws 
state quite simply, “Corporate members are 
colleges and universities which pay dues to the 
national treasury.”” The booklet on Procedure 
states: 


An institution approved by the Association 
is invited to become a corporate member of 
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the Association and by virtue of such mem- 
bership is entitled to send a delegate to na- 
tional conventions of the Association and to 
regional meetings within its own region. Cor- 
porate members receive the JouRNAL of the 
Association and are also entitled to avail 
themselves of the various services offered by 
the Association. 


It is doubtful whether the JouRNAL is worth 
$25 a year to a college library, fine as the 
JoURNAL is! It is also doubtful whether many 
corporate members avail themselves of the 
services offered by the Association. Further, 
the mere privilege of sending delegates to the 
national convention and regional meetings 
would not seem to be of sufficient value to an 
institution to warrant the expense. 

The committee was definitely of the opinion 
that corporate membership should be more 
meaningful to the approved institutions and 
that a very real effort should be made by the 
Association to acquaint institutions with its 
value. The committee therefore voted to 
recommend: 


(1) That, with the new biennium (1949-51) 
all institutions approved for membership in 
the AAUW be required to become corporate 
members; and 

(2) That, in order to increase the value of cor- 
porate membership, the JourNaAL, General 
Director’s Letter, and special studies made by 
the Association be sent automatically to the 
presidents of corporate members. 


If this recommendation is voted, those institu- 
tions already on the list should be urged to 
tuke out corporate membership. 


Reasons for Non-Approval 


A very important function of this commit- 
tee, beyond the approval of degrees and yet 
closely connected with this work, is the matter 
of public relations with the individual branches 
and with the alumnae of institutions. It is not 
necessary to tell this group of the embarrass- 
ment, disappointment, and even bitterness 
that frequently occurs when fine and able 
women are told that they are not eligible to 
join the AAUW. It is all very well to assure 
them that it is nothing against them, but is 
something against their institutions. Nothing 
so impersonal as an institution can absorb the 
humiliation that is sometimes felt, when the 
four years spent so industriously and so en- 
thusiastically seem to be wasted! 

In the past, due entirely to the feeling on the 
part of past committees that their relations 


with colleges and universities were perhaps 
even more important than their relations with 
individuals, the information as to why an in- 
stitution was not approved was top secret in- 
formation in the files of the committee. 

You can understand why college presidents 
would want such information held confidential. 
If a college discriminates against women on its 
faculty; if it will not appoint women on its 
governing board; if in the interests of stream- 
lining administrative procedures, a man is ap- 
pointed as Dean of Students and the Dean of 
Women is demoted; if a beautiful new gym- 
nasium with modern equipment is provided 
for men and the women have the use of an old 
barrack with inadequate dressing rooms, show- 
ers, and other facilities, you can see that the 
president would not want the alumnae and the 
general public to know these things! 

But by maintaining the confidence between 
the committee and the institution, the AAUW 
lays itself open to a good many ridiculous 
charges. It is said that approval is held up 
because we require an institution to appoint 
one more woman with a Ph.D. degree; or be- 
cause of a building program; or even because 
of prejudice against an institution. There are 
some of you here who have received very 
different information from a college president 
concerning the denial of approval of his in- 
stitution than was contained in the commit- 
tee’s letter to that president. 

This kind of criticism, while unfair, the com- 
mittee can take. But the question is arising in 
the mind of a good many college women, 
within the Association as well as without, as 
to whether an alumna of a college does not 
have the right to know why her institution 
does not qualify. 

Branches, too, frequently ask what they can 
do to help institutions in their area to qualify. 
State organizations, also, are concerned. The 
committee believes this interest is well 
founded. If the AAUW believes, as it does, 
that its membership policy is worth the strug- 
gle, then it is worth the struggle for every 
member. While the responsibility of approval 
must rest entirely within the committee to 
which has been delegated this authority, in- 
creasing doubt has been felt by the committee 
concerning the wisdom of the policy of with- 
holding the reasons for our rejections. Various 
members of the committee, on visits of in- 
spection, have asked college presidents their 
attitude on this policy. A surprising number 
of them, while expressing reluctance to have 
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the information known, have also expressed 
the belief that such information was by right 
the property of the alumnae. 

The committee is not ready to make recom- 
mendation on this point at this time. But we 
do want you to know that we recognize your 
problems of membership and we want to 
assure you that we also recognize that without 
your support, your understanding, and your 
wholehearted cooperation, our work would be 
futile. 


The Decisions Are Yours 


This committee is the very heart of the 
Association. To it you have given the respon- 
sibility for your continuing and vitalizing life 
blood. The members of this committee are 
constantly aware, in their deliberations, that 
they are your agents. The decisions they 


make, to the best of their ability and after 
long and careful consideration, cannot be 
valid unless you accept them as yours and 
support them. 

But if the membership, 100,000 of you, are 
behind this committee, the dream of the 
founders will be realized, and “the principles 
of the Association will abide and indeed be 
strengthened.” 

Anna L. Rose Hawkes 
Chairman 


Committee Members: 

Dr. Blanche Henry Clark Weaver, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Dr. Lillian Portenier, Laramie, Wyo. 

Dr. Esther Lloyd-Jones, New York, N. Y. 

Dr. Beatrice Geiger, Bloomington, Ind. 

Dr. Hallie Farmer, Montevallo, Ala. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


I interrupted a long-anticipated retirement 
to take on the work as chairman of the Edu- 
cation Committee because I know of no group 
which can contribute more to the effective 
functioning of our democracy than women 
college graduates organized for study followed 
by action. 

When I became chairman in 1947, Miss 
Christine Heinig had just been appointed to 
succeed Mrs. Harriet Houdlette as Associate 
in Childhood Education. No sooner had Miss 
Hosp, the experienced Associate in Higher Ed- 
ucation, broken us in than she was called by 
the Civil Information and Education Section, 
Supreme Command for the Allied Powers, as 
Advisor for Female Education in Japan, and 
Miss Melva Lind, on leave of absence from 
Mount Holyoke College, took her place. The 
education department has necessarily been 
affected by these many changes and our need 
to familiarize ourselves with the workings of a 
complicated organization. We are very grate- 
ful for your patience. 

We are most regretful to be losing four mem- 
bers of the Education Committee, each of 
whom has served with real distinction for six 
years. In nominating candidates to fill these 
positions, I have asked for suggestions from 
all the state presidents and Regional Vice- 
Presidents. The membership of the committee 
should, in my opinion, represent various sec- 
tions of the country, women who have shown 
leadership in educational thinking and sensi- 
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tivity to suggestions and needs of the branches; 
and in selecting members we should try to 
strike a balance between professional women 
and homemakers who have shown an active 
and intelligent interest in the educational 
work of the Association. 


A Turning Point in American Education 


This is a time of great change in American 
education, on both the national and local 
levels, in both policy-making and in practice. 
The basic concepts of education — who 
should have it, how it should be financed, and 
of what it should consist — are all up for re- 
examination. The U. S. Office of Education 
has made a thorough study of the school cur- 
riculum and has recently published its findings 
in a volume called A Life Adjustment Program. 
President Truman’s Commission on Higher 
Education followed soon after with its report, 
Higher Education for American Democracy. 
The U. S. Office of Education also initiated 
in 1947 a “Zeal for American Democracy” 
program for our schools, and has published a 
series of informative pamphlets and study 
guides on this aspect of education. A study of 
these reports and materials was recommended 
by the committee as a “must” for anyone 
concerned with education for the future. 


Legislation 


The Federal Aid to Education bill failed to 
pass the 80th Congress. This identical bill un- 
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der a new number, S. 246, has been re-intro- 
duced into the 81st Congress. This Associa- 
tion, acting under a clear directive from the 
Dallas Convention, supported the Federal 
Aid bill, but took exception to Clause 6, which 
opened the way for a federal subsidy for non- 
tax-supported schools. The map prepared by 
the Legislative Associate which appeared in 
the November 1948 General Director’s Letter 
shows how widespread has been the interest 
in this measure, in both the Education and 
Legislative Committees of the branches. 

Our committee, under Item 4 of the Legisla- 
tive Program, is also continuing to endorse a 
bill which would provide federal funds for a 
demonstration of public library services, in 
areas not adequately served or entirely with- 
out services. These funds would greatly bene- 
fit rural communities. If our farm children 
know no other literature than the comics, 
which are now prominently displayed for sale 
in the general stores at every four corners, we 
must accept our share of responsibility for 
the results. 


Teacher Recruitment 


We also have a clear directive from Dallas 
for furthering constructive measures which 
would strengthen the position of the teacher 
and contribute to the advancement of educa- 
tion. This ties in directly with the present 
crisis in education, arising from the fact that 
the shortage of teachers and school equipment 
has come just at the time when the first crest 
of a tidal wave of children is beginning to in- 
undate our schools. From all over the country, 
branches are writing in to ask for suggestions 
of ways in which they may be of help. Many 
are also sending us inspiring reports on the in- 
itiative they have shown in devising means of 
helping. These we are glad to pass on to other 
branches. Reference to them will be found in 
our two pamphlets, one dealing with child- 
hoed education, entitled What Shall We Do in 
Education and the other on secondary and 
higher education, It Can Be Done — It Has 
Been Done. We have also distributed to 
branch education chairmen a kit on teacher 
selection and teacher recruitment. 


Education in the National Government 


If the Federal Government decides to give 
substantial aid to education in the states, the 
organization of the Office of Education, long 
under discussion, will become increasingly 
important. It must be independent of dom- 


ination by other bureaus and independent of 
politics. For this reason a clause was inserted 
in the tentative Legislative Program, which 
will come before the convention for ratifica- 
tion, reading: “‘measures to strengthen the 
status of the U. S. Office of Education.” 

Just how this can best be done is a subject 
for very careful study. Your committee has 
been waiting for the report of the Hoover 
Commission which was published the day 
before our spring meeting. We agreed to study 
carefully the arguments for and against all the 
proposals for the organization of the federal 
Office of Education in preparation for taking a 
position on this subject, and in the meantime 
to send to all the branches as much pertinent 
material as we could gather, so their repre- 
sentatives could come to the convention pre- 
pared to vote on any proposal offered by the 
Education Committee on this subject. 


Nursery Schools 


Miss Heinig pointed out to the committee 
that day-care centers, preschool play groups, 
and nursery schools which mushroomed in 
growth during the war years present a serious 
educational hazard. The committee agreed 
that she should call the attention of the 
branches to the need for the establishment of 
proper standards in each state for schools for 
children under six and for systems of state 
registration of such schools. In 1946 our 
branches were invited to cooperate in making 
a survey of such services for children. One 
hundred twenty-four branches in 37 states 
reported on this survey; the returns indicated 
that services were inadequate, that existing 
services lacked proper financial backing and 
received no supervision, and that there is a 
widespread need for expansion of the nursery 
school program and in most of our states a 
need for proper legislation for education in our 
public schools for children under six. 


Visual Aids 


We have endeavored to preview as many 
films related to our areas of study as possible, 
collecting ideas also from branches that are 
using films as visual aids. We have made 
available (1948) one mimeographed list of 
films in the area of childhood education and 
another (1949) on family life. The film list pre- 
pared by the Seattle Convention Subcom- 
mittee on Visual Aids and Recordings repre- 
sents the continuation of our efforts along 
these lines. 
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Comics, Radio, Movies, Television 


In response to the concern of parents and 
teachers over the effect on children of comic 
books, radio, television, and movies, our As- 
sociate in Childhood Education is working as a 
member of a group of lay organizations and 
producers of mass media called the temporary 
Joint Committee of National Youth-Serving 
Agencies and Media of Communication toward 
planning a more intelligent use of the media 
of communication for children. She will re- 
ceive reports from and will report to our mem- 
bers. 


The Cost of Neglect 


We are continuing our efforts to collect infor- 
mation on the cost of neglect of children, be- 
lieving that our argument of damage to prop- 
erty and human beings, expressed in terms of 
dollars and cents, will in turn lead our “city 
fatlers’’ to invest in the necessary preventive 
services for children. 


Study Materials 


Before she left, Mrs. Houdlette with Mrs. 
Estelle K. Butler of the Washington Branch 
had been at work on a study outline to follow 
The American Family in a Changing Society. 
This new study guide, called Postwar Check on 
Prewar Trends in the American Family, has 
now been in use for one year. Mrs. Butler has 
in addition supplied us with a revised bibliog- 
raphy, and a list of motion pictures to be used 
in connection with this study. 

We are now planning a study kit to meet the 
specific problems and interests of young mar- 
ried members. The emphasis will be upon 
marriage, homemaking, and consumer eco- 
nomics. Suggestions from the members con- 
cerned are welcome. 

There is a growing demand for a study kit 
on mental hygiene and its relation to family 
life and education. A subcommittee is at 
present developing this project. This will be 
closely correlated with a project in mental 
hygiene undertaken by the Social Studies 
Committee. 

We are also cooperating in the distribution 
of the pamphlet by Mrs. Sherrard, Group 
Tensions in the United States. We feel that this 
could be the basis for thoughtful study fol- 
lowed by concrete action in every branch of 
the Association. Our schools should be the 
most effective possible agency for establishing 
better relations between human beings. 
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Women’s Education 


Basic to all our work is the question of how 
well educated we are ourselves, and how well 
our schools and colleges are training new gen- 
erations of women in the information, insiglits, 
motivation, and capacity to weigh values 
necessary to live effectively with themselves, 
with their families, in the business and profes- 
sional world, and in their communities. It is 
with this basic problem that the committee 
believes we should concern ourselves until we 
have examined it thoroughly in the light of 
our own college experiences, and decided 
where the values lie in our own education, 
where the wastes, what new paths formal 
education needs to explore. Our committee, 
therefore, planned a survey of the opinion of 
all members. Dr. Margaret Mead’s experience 
with this type of fact-finding was most helpful 
in planning the questionnaire and assisting us 
to select Dr. Patricia Woodward Cautley to do 
the professional work of assembling and eval- 
uating the material. About 30 percent of our 
membership responded —a very high per- 
centage. At this convention, you will have a 
report on what you told us. 

We need, however, to dig deeper, to know 
what you think about specific phases of col- 
lege education and campus life, especially 
after you have had a chance to talk the matter 
over in branch groups, representing as they do 
college graduates of all ages and circumstances 
and from various types of colleges. For this 
reason, we are planning for you a challenging 
set of questions around a series of some twenty 
key topics for group discussion based on what 
we learned from the questionnaires and our 
knowledge of college problems in general. We 
hope that each branch will hold numerous 
“bull sessions,” that an appointed recorder 
will carefully note impressions, agreements, 
and differences of opinion, and that each group 
will send to Headquarters a detailed report on 
the results of its group thinking. This body of 
data, together with the analysis of the answers 
to the individual questionnaires, will provide 
information on a large scale on how valuable 
women think their college education was and 
ought to be. The presidents of all the edu- 
cational institutions affiliated with our As- 
sociation were asked to suggest information 
which they are particularly interested in gain- 
ing from these group discussions. They will be 
looking forward with great interest to our 
final report. 


















Adult Education 


The Truman Report emphasizes the im- 
portance of extending adult education services 
not only in technical training but, even more 
important, in richness of individual living. I 
should like to suggest that here is a field of 
activity for us to explore more fully. 


Teacher Exchanges 


The international interchange of teachers 
has been going steadily and successfully for- 
ward. The Education Committee is directly 
represented by its Associate in Higher Educa- 
tion, who serves as a liaison member of the 
U. S. official committee, and by Miss Mabel 
B. Turner, chairman of the AAUW Sub- 
committee on Teacher Exchange, who acts as 
liaison member for the National Association 
of Principals of Schools for Girls. This year 







There have been two meetings of the Fellow- 
ship Funds Committee since the 1947 conven- 
tion, on October 18, 1947, and on February 14, 
1949. The meetings of this committee are 
usually scheduled with some reference to the 
meeting dates of the Fellowship Awards Com- 
mittee in order that the Funds Committee 
may have information from the Awards Com- 
mittee or may submit matters to it for dis- 
cussion. 

Many matters that have come before these 
two meetings are of the recurrent type, such 
as the status of the Million Dollar Fund; the 
available stipends from endowed fellowships; 
the number and size of annually contributed 
fellowships; the adequacy of $1,500 as a 
stipend at the current date; the need and 
success of international study grants and 
Reconstruction Aid; whether fellowship lit- 
erature is adequate in quantity and effective 
in form; how to keep the interest in and the 
support of fellowships at their proper strength 
as personnel changes in unit, state, and branch 
fellowship work and as new branches are 
formed. Both at the 1947 and the 1949 meet- 
ings the committee discussed all of these 
points. 


Million Dollar Fellowship Fund 


Recent figures indicate that the Million 
Dollar Fellowship Fund is nearing its comple- 
tion, increased as it has been by the Mary 
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there have been 112 exchanges between this 
country and Great Britain, and 7 with France. 
Three independent schools have had exchanges. 
Dr. Paul Smith of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, who is in charge of the exchanges, reports 
that there is great satisfaction on the whole 
on both sides. 
ConsTANCE WARREN 
Chairman 


Committee Members: 


Dr. Margaret Mead, New York, N. Y. 

Dr. Margaret S. Morriss, Providence, R. I. 

Mrs. Pauline Park Wilson, Athens, Ga. 

Mrs. I. H. Hart, Cedar Falls, Iowa 

Mrs. Esther Raushenbush, Bronxville, N. Y. 

Mrs. Pearl A. Wanamaker, Olympia, Wash. 

Mrs. Isabel McLaughlin Stephens, Wellesley, 
Mass. 


Andersen Fellowship bequest of $40,000. The 
Rocky Mountain Fellowship has reached $40,- 
000 this spring, leaving only the Connecticut- 
Rhode Island and the Washington, D. C. 
endowments yet to be completed. When these 
two reach their goals, the Million Dollar 
Fellowship Fund will be close to completion, 
and we have word of bequests now planned 
which indicate that the whole of the million 
dollars is practically assured. 


Stipend Supplements 


The available stipends from income on 
endowed fellowships continue to fall short of 
$1,500, as all fellowship chairmen are well 
aware when they attack the problem of the 
stipend supplement. The Funds Committee 
is conscious of the inconvenience this causes, 
and the lack of enthusiasm one has in com- 
pensating for a low rate of interest. Suitable 
methods of meeting the problem are discussed 
at every meeting; but with the rate of interest 
varying as it has in recent years, no endow- 
ment could be fixed upon that would be 
guaranteed to produce the sum needed, and 
hope springs eternal that the rate will travel 
toward an adequate percentage. The increased 
yield of the last two years has served to keep 
alive that hope. The committee therefore has 
continued to recommend the present stipend 
supplement as a temporary procedure. 
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Living Fellowships 


As units have completed their endowments, 
several have undertaken living fellowships — 
stipends annually raised and awarded. Four 
such fellowships were contributed for 1949-50. 
Two of these carry stipends of $1,500, one 
$2,000, and one $2,500. 


Larger Stipends 


Whether the fellowships generally ought to 
carry larger stipends has been under discussion 
in the committee. In response to an inquiry 
from the Fellowship Funds Committee, the 
Awards Committee made a poll of recent 
fellows as to their experience with the $1,500 
sum. The result indicated that the majority 
had found the $1,500 stipend inadequate. If 
the project involved travel or any special 
expense, more money was needed. They had 
met the problem by using savings, or borrow- 
ing; a few had sabbatical leave pay. 

In general, women doing post-doctorate 
research have acquired so many obligations 
that borrowing does not seem wise to them. 
AAUW would not wish to see mature scholars, 
whose former success had indicated much 
more usefulness ahead, stopped in their careers 
by such a circumstance. The two Awards 
Committees and the Funds Committee are 
jointly studying this problem at the present 
time. 

For 1950-51 one $2,200 stipend has been 
authorized, but it is a non-recurrent one. The 
Board of Directors authorized the addition 
of $800 to a balance remaining from a dis- 
continued fellowship fund to reach this sum, 
so that it might experiment with such a 
stipend. One state increased the stipend sup- 
plement on its endowed fellowship to bring its 
award to $2,000, and another is offering its 
endowed fellowship biennially with the stipend 
at that figure. A third state has voted to bring 
its regular stipend to $2,200 through an in- 
creased stipend supplement next year.! 


Continuance of International Grants 


The question of how long international 
grants, established to meet emergency needs 
at the close of the war, should be continued 
comes up at every meeting. The need seems to 
be as great as ever, from the number and 
quality of the applicants, and from their 
testimony on the value of the opportunity to 
them. The committee which awards the inter- 


1 A later report of fellowship contributions at the 
close of the fiscal year is given on page 33. 
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national grants advises strongly that they be 
continued, with the possibility of special grants 
to American women, but in general for foreign 
women to study in the United States. The 
success of the program as a whole seems amply 
to justify its continuance, and all committees 
concerned with fellowships recommend that 
it be maintained for the present. The question 
will be re-studied each year to keep the whole 
fellowship program realistic and balanced. 
During 1947-48, $85,000 was given for these 
grants, and we have every reason to expect a 
similar level of giving for 1948-49. 


Support for the Program 


The support of the fellowship program 
through the years in AAUW has been en- 
lightened, enthusiastically maintained, and 
generous. The membership has strikingly in 
this phase of the Association program shown 
itself not to need high-pressure methods. Yet 
it is true that as membership grows, officers 
change, and other matters become emphasized, 
a need is disclosed for keeping the members 
fully in touch with the program. The sums 
given do not, for all our generosity, reflect 
by their increased size the increased member- 
ship of the Association. There are also areas in 
which AAUW giving power seems to be dis- 
sipated into many small channels rather than 
concentrated in a large stream carrying the 
outstandingly suitable and successful bark of 
our scholarly interest, postgraduate fellow- 
ships. 

The Fellowship Funds Committee always 
reviews the question of whether the literature 
and reports on fellowships are meeting the 
needs of the members, and from every com- 
munication from the branches and the fellow- 
ship units suggestions are garnered and worked 
as far as possible into fresh material on the 
subject. The committee and its skillful As- 
sociate at Headquarters hope that the streams 
will flow both ways and that support of fellow- 
ships will continue and increase in proportion 
to our numbers, our vision, and our giving 
power. 


Recommendations and Action 


Some definite recommendations have gone 
to the Board of Directors, and specific action 
in the current biennium has been taken on the 
following matters: 

1. A policy has been recommended by the 
Funds Committee of not giving study grants, 
which were established on a basis of “occupied 
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countries,” to women of previously “enemy 
countries”’ until the national association of 
such a country has been accepted for member- 
ship in the International Federation of Uni- 
versity Women. Reconstruction Aid grants 
were not so limited in their setting-up, and 
particular cases in previously “enemy coun- 
tries” can be served from this fund. 

2. A revolving fund on a loan basis to inter- 
national grants has been opened to the award- 
ing committee so that preparations can be 
made to get international students, for whom 
very complicated and long-drawn-out arrange- 
ments have to be made, here in time to enter 
the universities when they open. As soon as 
the current gifts are in hand, the revolving 
fund is reimbursed. If the money should be 
lacking for such reimbursement, it will be 
taken as a first charge upon the gifts of the 
next year. No such case has yet arisen, and we 
should be surprised indeed if grant-giving fell 
below the sum necessary to repay the loan. 

3. A policy has been authorized by the 
Board of Directors of assigning to Recon- 
struction Aid up to 15 percent of funds re- 
ceived for international grants. 

4. Consideration was given at the last Com- 
mittee meeting, as from time to time it often 
is given to similar set limitations on fellow- 
ships, to the proposal of grants specifically for 
American women to study at Oxford. The 
committee did not recommend establishing 
such grants, since grants to be used in specific 
foreign institutions and for candidates for the 
bachelor’s degree do not fit into the fellowship 
program as now in force. 

5. The committee did recommend the ac- 
ceptance of a fellowship to be used in the field 


of the arts, on the terms’on which the Awards 
Committee had indicated willingness to ex- 
periment with such a fellowship — that it be 
raised from a source other than present annual 
sources, and be available for other fields if a 
suitable candidate in the arts should be lacking. 
The Funds Committee approved, but did not 
find itself in a position to raise such a fellow- 
ship. 

6. The committee recommended that the 
income in the account of the Founders Fellow- 
ship be allowed to accumulate for the imme- 
diate future that it might be available for an 
extended and ambitious work. 

7. The two programs at the national con- 
vention dealing with fellowship matters were 
discussed, and the Funds Committee’s part in 
both of them planned. It is hoped that the 
Special Interest Group, scheduled for the 
afternoon meeting on June 21, will discuss 
policies, both immediate and those looking to 
the next advisable projects, and that the 
Fellowship Funds Committee may have the 
help of unit, state, and branch fellowship 
chairmen as well as other members in its 
further deliberations. 

Meta Gass 
Chairman 


Committee Members: 


Mrs. Hal P. Bybee, Austin, Texas 

Dr. Ada Comstock Notestein, New Haven, 
Conn. 

Dr. Katherine Brehme Warren, Huntington, 
N. Y. 

Dr. Helen Bragdon, Painesville, Ohio 

Miss Eleanor Zeis, Jackson, Miss. 

Dr. Hope Hibbard, Oberlin, Ohio 


COMMITTEE ON FELLOWSHIP AWARDS 


When the Committee on Fellowship Awards 
last reported to the membership, in 1947, the 
number of fellowships for award by this com- 
mittee was twenty-one. During the two years 
which followed, there were twenty-six for the 
academic year of 1948-49, twenty-four for 
1949-50. The names of the recipients of the 
fellowships are published in the JouRNAL 
each year. 

The committee is pleased to report that its 
request for a number of larger stipends has 
been met by three state divisions, which have 
increased their stipends to $2,000. The com- 


mittee continues its interest in a larger number 
of $1,500 stipends, but would like to emphasize 
again the need of a number of larger stipends 
to attract the more mature scholar who now 
looks elsewhere for adequate assistance for 
research or writing projects. 


Adequacy of AAUW Stipends 


During the past year the AAUW Committee 
on Fellowship Funds asked the Committee on 
Fellowship Awards to give further thought to 
the adequacy of the $1,500 fellowship stipend. 
This the Committee on Awards had already 
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discussed because of mounting costs in board, 
room, and tuition, and expressions of surprise 
from some college administrators that the 
AAUW had not provided a cost-of-living 
supplement during this period. 

‘The Committee on Fellowship Awards sent 
to fellowship holders of the past three years a 
questionnaire to ascertain: 


1. Whether they were able to carry out their 
projects on the $1,500 stipend 

2. Whether they found it necessary to curtail 
their project, and if so — 

. Whether they would recommend larger 
stipends, even though fewer awards could 
be made, or — 

. Continuance of the $1,500 stipend with the 
possibility of applying for supplementary 
grants to cover special expenses such as 
travel and equipment. 


Of the thirty-two fellows who returned the 
questionnaire, a large majority reported that 
they found it necessary to supplement their 
stipend with funds ranging from $650 to $800. 
However, an equally large majority were in 
favor of continuing the $1,500 stipends, with 
the possibility of applying for supplementary 
grants. 

After hearing the questionnaire returns, the 
Committee on Awards expressed the hope that 
a number of grants of $500 might be provided 
to supplement the $1,500 whenever needed. 


Anna C, Brackett Stipend 


There remains one fellowship with a stipend 
of less than $1,500, the fellowship for teachers 
established in memory of Miss Anna C. 
Brackett, and administered by the AAUW 
since 1913. The Committee on Fellowship 
Awards is recommending to the Funds Com- 
mittee and to the national Board of Directors 
that hereafter the interest on the endowment 
of that fellowship be allowed to accumulate 
to $1,500 before it is offered for award. 


Penelope McDuffie Fellowship 


In 1941 a bequest of $5,000 was made to the 
American Association of University Women 
by Miss Penelope McDuffie, a former member 
of the Southern Association of College Women, 
for a fellowship ‘‘to be awarded to a graduate 
of any college belonging to the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools in the South. 
. . . Preference shall always be given to an 
applicant in history.” The donor did not 
specify how often the fellowship was to be 
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given. The committee voted to recommend to 
the Board of Directors that the interest on 
the Penelope McDuffie Fellowship be allowed 
to accumulate to $1,500 before it should be 
offered for award. 


Mary Andersen Fellowship 


Since the last convention the Association 
has received another bequest, a $40,000 endow- 
ment from Miss Mary Andersen, AAUW 
member, and her heirs, “to be held in trust 
and the income derived therefrom to establish 
fellowships in accordance with the rules and 
regulations of said Association from time to 
time established.”” The Committee on Awards 
was asked by the Board of Directors to 
suggest the terms under which this fellowship 
was to be offered. The committee at its Feb- 
ruary 1949 meeting voted to recommend to 
the Board that the Mary Andersen Fellowship 
be offered as a national fellowship, for award 
as often as the interest rate permits a stipend 
equivalent to other fellowships — $1,500 at 
the present time —and that the fellowship 
should not be restricted as to subject matter 
or place of study. 


Trends in Applications and Awards 


The committee has been interested in the 
observable trends in applicants and awards in 
the period from just before the war to the 
present. Both applications and awards in the 
natural sciences are decreasing, while those in 
the social sciences are increasiug. There is 
some tendency toward younger fellows, and 
more of them are in the pre-doctoral stage. It 
was felt that possibly the size of the stipend 
may deter older women scholars from apply- 
ing, and this was another factor which led the 
committee to question the adequacy of the 
$1,500 award. 

The committee has read with interest letters 
from members of the Association commenting 
on previous awards that have been made, and 
believes that it is important that the member- 
ship be aware of what the fellowship program 
tries to do: encourage basic scholarship, assist 
women scholars, extend the influence of every 
fellowship as far as possible through each 
fellow’s subsequent contacts with students or 
colleagues. If any members of the Association 
feel that more emphasis should be placed in 
certain fields, the way to bring that about is to 
encourage qualified applicants in those fields. 
It might be very useful if the branch fellow- 
ship chairmen were to make an effort to 
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advertise the availability of the fellowships to 
qualified persons. 


Personnel of Committee 


There is another problem to which the 
committee invites the attention of the member- 
ship: namely, the personnel of the committee 
itself. If a vacancy occurs, say, in the romance 
languages, an established scholar in that field 
must be found who will be able to judge the 
value of the proposed research and critically 
weigh letters of recommendation. The com- 
mittee thinks first of the best women scholars 
in that field, and then looks to see if they are 
AAUW members. Often they are not. If some 
of you feel that membership on national 
committees should come as a reward for im- 
portant local work in branches, it should be 
remembered that on this committee, as on 
some others, the training and experience of 
specialists are required. The committee is 
always eager to find new branch members 
who have the necessary special requirements. 

Should we perhaps seek to interest more 
successful professional women, busy as they 
are, in the AAUW program, as well as the 
younger college graduates? While most of the 
thousands of us are busy homemakers, we are 
engaged in an enormous program of work 
which requires the aid of the best minds and 
the most experienced training which we can 
command. 


Consultants 


The committee is very grateful to members 
of the Association who have assisted in the 
awarding of fellowships during the past two 
years. For some years past, Mrs. Concha 
Romero James has given valuable service to 
the committee in the award of the Latin 
American Fellowship. On the applications in 
anthropology, we sought the advice of Dr. 
Margaret Mead and Dr. Ina C. Brown; and 
for those in musicology, that of members of 
the faculty of the Conservatory of Music of 
Oberlin College. 

The committee also wishes to express grate- 
ful appreciation to Dr. Elizabeth Nitchie, 
Dr. Sirarpie Der Nersessian, and Dr. Esther 
Crane for substituting for absentee members, 
and to President Althea K. Hottel, who 
honored the committee with her presence for 
a part of the meeting in February 1949. 

This is my valedictory as your Fellowship 
Awards chairman. I have greatly enjoyed 
serving the Association in this capacity, and 
end my term of office with real regret. 

Hore Hissarp 
Chairman 
Committee Members: 


Dr. Autrey Nell Wiley, Denton, Texas 

Dr. Dorothy W. Weeks, Chambersburg, Pa. 
Dr. Bessie Pierce, Chicago, IIl. 

Dr. Margaret Gilman, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Dr. Margaret Elliott Tracy, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


COMMITTEE TO ADMINISTER INTERNATIONAL GRANTS 


The Committee to Administer International 
Study Grants and Reconstruction Aid Funds, 
appointed in October 1946 by the Board of 
Directors as a special committee, held its third 
meeting in Washington, January 15-17, 1949. 
The full committee has held a three-day meet- 
ing each year. 

The year 1949-50 makes the fifth year for 
which international grants have been awarded. 
Before the appointment of this special com- 
mittee, the responsibility for administering 
the international grants was delegated to the 
Fellowship Awards Committee. It soon be- 
came evident that the selection of applicants 
for these grants required more time than the 
Fellowship Awards Committee could give. In 
1946-47 a subcommittee of the Fellowship 
Awards Committee was appointed to award 


the international study grants. The following 
year this special committee was established. 

As the committee this year reviewed and 
discussed 98 applications from women of 13 
countrics — 10 European and 3 Far Eastern 
(the Philippines, China, and Siam) — the 
members agreed that this was the most out- 
standing group yet considered. In general, the 
applicants are women of achievement and 
ability, and possess a strong sense of respon- 
sibility toward the reconstruction of their 
country. 


Continuing Program 


When the international study grants were 
established, the program was envisaged as a 
two-way one. The main objectives of this 
program are (1) to help bring about a better 
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understanding between our country and those 
which have been occupied by our enemies, 
and (2) to help with the reconstruction of those 
countries which suffered so greatly during 
World War II. Inasmuch as the educational 
opportunities in foreign countries are still far 
from adequate and the quality of applicants is 
so high, the committee believes that for the 
present the AAUW should continue to bring 
women to the United States for study rather 
than to give international grants to women of 
the United States for study in foreign coun- 
tries. (It should be noted that American 
women who receive AAUW fellowships often 
use them for study abroad.) 


Selecting Candidates 


The very nature of this program requires 
a procedure for selecting candidates which 
differs from that used by the Fellowship 
Awards Committee. Instead of reviewing the 
applications according to subject matter, they 
are considered according to the country. The 
persons in the different countries who forward 
the applications — usually a committee of the 
association of university women — are thor- 
oughly informed as to the objectives of our 
program. Their letters of transmittal list the 
candidates in order of preference, and state 
the reasons. 

As conditions in these countries improve, 
letters of recommendation and credentials are 
more easily obtained. The committee therefore 
this year received fewer applications, but a 
more highly selected list. This made it possible 
for most applications to be reviewed by each 
member of the committee. Each committee 
member listed the candidates in the order of 
preference, by countries. The applications of 
two or three countries were reviewed and then 
passed upon by the committee as a whole. 

At present Japan and Germany do not fall 
within the international study grant program 
but do come within that of Reconstruction 
Aid. In awarding funds to persons from these 
two countries, the committee has given pref- 
erence to outstanding teachers. 

A good many of the international students 
apply for renewals or extensions of their grants, 
but the committee does not encourage this. In 
a few cases where the students could complete 
some important work or get a degree within a 
short time, the committee has extended the 
grant. But the general policy is to open the 
opportunity for study in this country to as 
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many women as possible, rather than to con- 
centrate on a few. 

In general, the committee does not grant 
assistance to foreign students already studying 
in this country. The committee thinks it is 
usually better to select AAUW candidates on 
the basis of recommendations made to the 
committee by university women of the candi- 
dates’ country, rather than to aid students who 
have been brought here by other organizations 
or have come “on their own.” A few excep- 
tions have been made. 


Placing the Students 


The work of the committee is not completed 
with listing the applicants in order of prefer- 
ence by countries. Consideration must be 
given to the places of study. Not until ar- 
rangements for their study are made are the 
successful candidates notified. Whenever pos- 
sible the international student is enrolled in 
the institution of her choice, to study under 
the direction of the person she has selected. 
When the student has expressed no choice of 
institution, she is enrolled in one which offers 
good training in her special field. When there 
are several such institutions, in general the first 
institution approached is one in a region 
where there have been no or few international 
students. The committee considers, first, the 
training of the international student; and, 
second, the distribution of these students in 
the different regions. One additional factor 
which influences the choice of the place of 
study is the cooperation of the institution 
through remitting tuition or granting other 


aid. 


The Students 


From the beginning of this program in 1945 
until this year, 149 international grants have 
been given for study in the United States. 
These persons represent 20 different countries, 
15 European, & Far Eastern. Although most 
of the recipients of the international grants are 
between the ages of 25 and 34, more persons 
35 and over hold grants this year (1948-49) 
than any previous year. Since 1945 approxi- 
mately 25 percent have studied science, 15 
percent medicine, and 10 percent each the 
following: social studies, education, American 
literature, and psychology. 

Comparatively few applications were re- 
ceived for 1949-50 from women under 25 — 
about 20 percent. The other applicants were 
divided almost equally between the age groups 
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25-34, and 35 and over. Science, medicine, and 
education have the most applications. 

It is too soon to announce our list of inter- 
national study grant holders for 1949-50, 
first, because their acceptance must be assured 
by some college or university before they are 
awarded a grant; and, second, because the 
number of such persons depends upon you — 
AAUW members who through your generous 
contributions make this program possible. 

The success of the AAUW international 
study grant program is due in large part to 


the competent administration of it by Miss 
Mary H. Smith of the Headquarters staff, 
who has given unsparingly of her time and 
interest. The committee wishes to take this 
opportunity to voice its grateful appreciation 
to her. 
Dorotuy W. Werks 
Chairman 


Committee Members: 


Dr. Bessie Pierce, Chicago, IIl. 
Dr. Eunice R. Goddard, Baltimore, Md. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


The International Relations Committee met 
in the fall of 1947 and 1948 and in May 1949. 


Marshall Plan and ERP 


At the September 1948 meeting of the 
committee, it was unanimously voted to send 
a letter to President Truman, Secretary of 
State Marshall, Senator Vandenberg, and 
other leaders in the Senate and House of 
Representatives urging that Congress be called 
into special session at once for the purpose of 
legislative action for full support of the ob- 
jectives of the Marshall Plan. The AAUW was 
thus among the earlier, if not the first, of our 
national organizations to advocate an action 
which has been described as the most im- 
portant direct contribution toward world peace 
since the cessation of hostilities. The attention 
of all AAUW members was specifically directed 
to the significance of the Marshall Plan and 
its far-reaching implications by three articles, 
sponsored by the International Relations and 
Social Studies Committees, which were pub- 
lished in the January 1948 issue of the Jour- 
NAL, 

The Marshall Plan and its implementing 
European Recovery Program have constantly 
been stressed by the committee as a most 
important subject for branch study. The As- 
sociate was asked to suggest it to inquiring 
chairmen and to supply information on ap- 
propriate study materials. A large number of 
branches have undertaken this work, the 
results of which cannot fail to have significant 
effect. 


U.N. Study in Our Schools 


The supreme importance of the United 
Nations today and for the future was recog- 


nized by the committee in its support of a 
survey of instruction on the United Nations 
in our public schools. This survey was made 
by 176 branches in 38 states from January to 
May 1948. The size distribution of the 176 
communities included in the survey was: 


Population No. of Percentage 

(approz.) Communities of Total 
i a aeebuasenkes 53 
a ey eer 21 
EE s.0adnue a 6s ke sewn 26 


The total number of schools in these com- 
munities was 3,535; of these, about half — 
1,579, or 44.7 percent — were studied. Of this 
number, 1,380, or 87 percent, stated that 
some type of instruction on the United Na- 
tions was included in the curriculum. 


Schools with U. N. Instruction 


Schools Studied No. Percentage 
1023 elementary......... 876 .... 86 
235 junior high......... tia tas 90 
289 senior high......... 276 .... 96 
$2 junior colleges....... ee 


Beyond the elementary state, instruction 
was reported in 48 percent of the communities; 
in about half of them a moderate amount of 
time, and in about one-fifth of them a sub- 
stantial amount, was given to instruction. 

The instruction was optional on the part of 
the teacher in 63 percent of the communities, 
and was included in the social studies in 90 
percent of them. It was a standard part of the 
curriculum in 37 percent of the communities, 
while only 8 percent restricted attention to the 
United Nations to special occasions. 

In approximately three-fourths of the com- 
munities, the use of books, charts, and maga- 
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zines was reported, and in about one-half, of 
posters, newspapers, and pamphlets. 

Radio listening outside the schools was 
thought to be a significant factor in determin- 
ing attitudes toward the United Nations in 
80 percent of the communities. The use of 
public libraries by pupils was reported from 
approximately two-thirds of the communities, 
and 58 percent stated that their libraries are 
well equipped. 

Only 23 percent of the branches reported 
that there was an effort toward making the 
instruction and “attitude-forming”’ concern- 
ing the United Nations uniform in the school 
system. 

It is encouraging that so large a proportion 
of the schools surveyed, 87 percent, report 
some instruction on the United Nations. It is 
not encouraging, however, that only about 
half the communities reported instruction 
beyond the elementary stage. Moreover, in 
only approximately one-third of the com- 
munities was instruction a standard part of 
the curriculum, while in two-thirds of these 
towns and cities it depended upon the will of 
the teacher. 

Some other aspects of this study have been 
reported by Mrs. Graham in two papers in the 
JouRNAL (Winter, Spring, 1949), and the 
committee strongly recommends that every 
AAUW member not only read them but make 
them known to others. Mrs. Graham con- 
cluded that “‘there cannot be fully effective 
teaching concerning the United Nations in 
the schools of the land (1) until sufficient 
materials are prepared and made available at 
all levels, and (2) until designated time is 
allotted to United Nations teaching in the 
school curriculum.” Mrs. Graham also stated 
that relations between AAUW groups and 
schools have been greatly strengthened by 
the survey contacts. 

Shortly after this project was approved by 
the International Relations Committee, the 
General Assembly of the United Nations 
passed a resolution recommending that mem- 
ber governments “take measures as soon as 
possible to encourage education on the United 
Nations,” particularly in the schools and 
institutions of higher learning. The committee 
feels that the survey carried out by many 
AAUW branches constitutes a very real con- 
tribution to the purpose of this resolution. 

The statistical report of the survey was 
sent to the United Nations. Attention was 
drawn to it in a recent number of the United 
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Nations Bulletin (1949, Vol. VI, No. 5, p. 197), 
and we understand that it has been consulted 
from time to time by United Nations per. 
sonnel. 


Subcommittee on Selections for Oxford 


The Subcommittee on Selections for Oxford 
has met three times each year. In 1947-48, 
16 applications were reviewed, 10 were for- 
warded to Oxford, and 4 of these were ac- 
cepted. In 1948-49, 15 applications were con- 
sidered, 5 sent to Oxford, and 2 accepted. For 
1949-50, 20 applications have so far been 
considered, and 10 have been forwarded to 
Oxford. 

The function of this committee is one of 
appraisal and advice, not of actual selection 
for admittance. It classifies the applications 
as to academic excellence, and reviews such 
factors as the probable ability of the candidate 
to take full advantage of the opportunities of 
Oxford. If at all possible, each candidate is 
interviewed by a member of the committee. 
That the work of the committee is of real 
service to the admitting authorities in Oxford 
is shown by the repeated expressions of ap- 
preciation from the Principals of the Women’s 
Colleges. 

Increasing publicity on graduate work at 
Oxford which has been carried out in our own 
colleges by the committee has had excellent 
results, as shown by the much larger number 
of inquiries and the increased number and 
improved quality of the applications. 


Subcommittee on Teacher Exchange 


The AAUW through this committee and 
the Associates in Higher Education and Inter- 
national Relations has actively cooperated in 
the program for the exchange of teachers, 
which is reported by the Education Committee. 


International Federation of University 
Women 


The Ninth IFUW Cenference, the first since 
1939, was held in Toronto in August 1947. 
It was attended by about 500 women, and 
33 countries were represented. The five voting 
delegates from AAUW were President Hottel, 
Dr. Meta Glass, Dr. Hope Hibbard, Dr. 
Kathryn McHale, and the Association’s Coun- 
cil member, the chairman of the International 
Relations Committee, Dr. Pearce. Many of 
the 200 non-voting delegates of our Association 
were chairmen of branch and state inter- 
national relations committees. An account 
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of the Conference by the former Associate, 
Dr. Helen Dwight Reid, was published in 
the Fall 1947 JourNAL. 

Among the important actions of the Con- 
ference was a reorganization of the general 
set-up of the standing committees. On seven 
of these, the AAUW has at least one member; 
the eighth, the committee which is planning 
the 1950 Conference in Switzerland, is made 
up of European members. 

Full approval was voted for continued 
participation with UNESCO, including the 
then newly established International Council 
for Educational Reconstruction. 

Also approved were the new rules of pro- 
cedure of the Liaison Committee of Women’s 
International Organizations. The IFUW of- 
ficers were empowered to nominate representa- 
tives to serve on the several liaison sub- 
committees to be set up in Paris, Geneva, and 
New York. It is hoped that by this means the 
interest of the other international organiza- 
tions in IFUW will be increased. There will 
certainly be a greater opportunity for their 
representatives to receive more information 
about the Federation. 

Three national associations — those of Aus- 
tria, Czechoslovakia, and Greece — were re- 
admitted to membership. 

Among the new officers elected was Dr. 
Helen C. White (USA), Third Vice-President. 

The Council of the IFUW met at East- 
bourne, England, on July 26-28, 1949, with 
official representatives of nineteen national 
associations, including AAUW, in attendance. 
There were also observers from China, the 
Philippines, Siam, and Hungary. The national 
associations of the first three of these countries 
were admitted to membership at this meeting; 
the total membership now numbers thirty- 
three. Also present at the Council meetings 
were Dr. Phoebe Morrison, the Associate in 
International Relations, and Mrs. Denys Rob- 
erts, a secretary at AAUW Headquarters. 
Dr. Morrison reported the Eastbourne meet- 
ings in the Fall 1948 JouRNAL. 

The principal items on the agenda were, 
first, financial problems arising primarily from 
increasing costs and stationary income. As a 
measure of economy, it was decided to omit 
the Council meeting before the next Con- 
ference in 1950. The Council was reminded 
that increased membership in the national 
associations would in most cases give in- 
creased income to the Federation, and it was 
gratifying to your Council member to hear 
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the AAUW cited as an example not only of 
continuous growth, but also of remarkable 
development. One of the resolutions adopted 
gave Dean Corwin (USA) de facto status as 
Assistant Treasurer. 

Fellowships were discussed from many 
angles, and the need of more fellowships and 
of larger stipends was urgently stressed. 

The report of the Relief Committee centered 
about the needs of displaced university women 
in Europe. The desirability of a revision of 
existing immigration laws in several countries 
was emphasized, and a program for IFUW 
action proposed. This program included an 
appeal to national associations to “adopt” 
individual displaced university women and to 
give them material and moral assistance. 
Information about these women can be ob- 
tained from the committee, which has es- 
tablished contacts with IRO. 

The deep interest of national associations 
in the United Nations and its constituent 
bodies, especially UNESCO and TICER, was 
repeatedly expressed by all Council delegates. 
There was enthusiastic approval of the con- 
tinued relations of the IFUW with these 
international organizations. 

Among the resolutions adopted was one 
urging all national associations to make use of 
radio whenever possible to further publicity 
on IFUW and its activities. It was also re- 
solved to compile lists of women lecturers, 
well qualified and willing to speak in different 
countries on the particular subjects of their 
studies. A further resolution directly con- 
nected with the mass destruction of the war 
in Europe concerned the compilation of a list 
of two or three centers in each country from 
which information can be quickly obtained. 
To be listed were institutions such as libraries, 
museums, and record depositories which can 
supply scholarly information. 

There were many expressions of gratitude 
and great appreciation from every delegate of 
what the AAUW has done for others during 
the war and postwar years. The extensive 
amount of this aid and its diversified char- 
acter were repeatedly referred to. It was a 
very moving experience indeed to hear these 
remarks. They made your Council member 
realize as never before the imagination, the 
good will, and the deeds of our Association. 


Committee-Branch Relationship 
The committee has discussed at length the 
matter of a more intimate relationship with 
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the work of the branches. There is no question 
of the desirability of a closer relationship, but 
the best means to accomplish it are not so 
evident. Among the several plans suggested, 
the committee approved the distribution of 
an informal bulletin compiled by the As- 
sociate to every branch international relations 
chairman. This is an experiment, and if the 
branch chairmen are not interested in it, will 
be discontinued. 

It was the unanimous opinion of the com- 
mittee that the Associate should visit as many 
branches as possible, and should give priority, 
as far as her time and attention are concerned, 


to such matters as branch correspondence and 
branch reports. 
Louise PEARCE 
Chairman 
Committee Members: 
Miss Besse D. Howard, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dr. Meribeth Cameron, South Hadley, Mass, 
Dr. Nancy Scott, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Dr. Maxine Sweezy Woolston, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
Mrs. Malbone W. Graham, Santa Monica, 
Calif. 
Dr. Margaret Ball, Wellesley, Mass. 
Dr. Anne Gary Pannell, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


COMMITTEE ON THE STATUS OF WOMEN 


The Status of Women Committee is charged 
with the duty “to promote and encourage 
study of and action on major problems within 
the United States affecting the status of 
women.” 

The committee is responsible, according to 
the working rules, for defining the points of 
emphasis for the study and activity programs 
in the field affecting the status of women. The 
main streams of study and activity are directed 
toward preventing discriminations and im- 
proving opportunities in women’s employ- 
ment, increasing women’s participation in 
public affairs, and in general making more 
effective women’s lives and influence. 

Since the 1947 convention, the committee 
has taken steps to widen its program to include 
matters relating to the status of women in 
United Nations activities. On its reeommenda- 
tion, the Board of Directors in December 
1948 authorized this increased responsibility. 
The impetus came largely from the work of 
the United Nations Commission on the Status 
of Women, and was strengthened by reports 
to the committee by the AAUW International 
Relations Associate on her return from a 
European trip in 1948, and by other persons 
and organizations, on the need felt by women 
in many countries, especially in Europe and 
the Near East, for leadership from American 
women. 

The committee has asked the International 
Relations Committee to transmit to the ap- 
propriate committees of the International 
Federation of University Women its offer of 
assistance and cooperation in matters con- 
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cerning the status of women in countries 
represented in the IFUW. 


Cooperation with Women Abroad 
and in the United Nations 


At its October 1948 meeting, the committee 
offered cooperation to the Committee on 
International Relations “in furthering and 
actively participating in that part of the 
Army program which deals specifically with 
the reconstruction work for the women of 
Germany.” Also at this meeting it recom- 
mended the inclusion of the Inter-American 
Commission of Women as an organic activity 
of the Pan American Union. This recommenda- 
tion was transmitted to appropriate govern- 
mental and international agencies; the desired 
action was taken. 

As an over-all program item, the committee 
has kept in touch with the United Nations 
Commissions on Human Rights and the Status 
of Women, and has, on occasion, sent to the 
appropriate offices pertinent recommendations. 
For instance, it recommended that the U.N. 
Commission on the Status of Women hold 
meetings in rotation in all parts of the world, 
and that an international conference of women 
be sponsored at the earliest practicable time. 
The AAUW committee recommended to the 
Department of State and the U.N. Secretary 
General that increased secretarial and research 
staffs and specialists be assigned to the U.N. 
Commission on the Status of Women. The 
committee suggested study by AAUW 
branches of the International Bill of Human 
Rights, the reports of the Commission on the 
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Status of Women, and the sections of the 
Bogota Declaration relating to women, i. e¢., 
Inter-American Conventions on the Granting 
of Political and Civil Rights to Women, signed 
at the Ninth International Conference of 
American States, Bogota, March 30-May 2, 
1948. 


Economic Opportunities 


As a result of an expanding economy there 
has been increasing demand for women’s 
services in the labor force. As usual, the most 
cordial welcome awaits them in low-paid, 
unskilled jobs. While the postwar rush of 
crude and sometimes vicious attacks on women 
has subsided somewhat, there is little evidence 
that obstructions to their advancement in 
professional, scientific, executive, and super- 
visory positions are being removed. These are 
the areas in which AAUW members generally 
serve. 

Many articles appeared in 1947 attempting 
to show women as incapable of supervisory or 
executive positions. Many of these articles 
were based on statistics of the 1920’s, 1930’s, 
and earlier times. Effective answers needed to 
be based on facts and up-to-date statistics. 
Accordingly, the committee chairman recom- 
mended to the AAUW Board of Directors at 
its October 1947 meeting that the AAUW 
request the Women’s Bureau “to make a 
comprehensive study of women in administra- 
tive, executive, and supervisory positions in 
business, industry, local, state, and national 
governments, and in the military and naval 
establishments.” The Board approved the 
recommendation, the AAUW made the re- 
quest, and the Women’s Bureau has begun 
the study. 

Serious shortages exist among teachers, 
nurses, and stenographers, three vocations 
dominated by women. The committee is ex- 
ploring means of determining the underlying 
causes of these shortages. The Carnegie-spon- 
sored study, Nursing for the Future, by Dr. 
Esther Brown, has now been published by the 
Russell Sage Foundation. The chairman served 
as a member of the Lay Advisory Committee 
for this study. 

The fact that more than 50 percent of the 
women in the labor force are married points 
up the importance of further study of the 
possibilities of part-time employment for 
women. The committee has encouraged a 
projected Women’s Bureau study on part-time 
employment. It has cooperated with Mrs. Eva 


vB. Hansl in the preparation of her manu- 
script on “Trends in the Part-Time Employ- 
ment of College Women,” scheduled for publi- 
cation by The Woman’s Press in May. Sub- 
stantial assistance has been given through an 
arrangement for advancing the sum of $250 to 
purchase copies for sale through AAUW Head- 
quarters. Both studies, when available, should 
be widely used in AAUW branch and state 
programs. 

Additional material on part-time employ- 
ment is expected to result from questions on 
this point that were included in the Education 
Committee’s questionnaire to AAUW members 
on college education for women. Furthermore, 
the Status of Women Committee requested 
the Census Bureau to include questions in the 
next census on the number of women who 
have worked five, ten, fifteen, or more years 
after marriage, the number working full-time 
and part-time, and their reasons for doing so. 

The committee protested the quota system 
for women in medical and other professional 
and graduate schools, and other limitations 
on the full and free right of women to share in 
educational opportunities. 

The Status of Women Committee, together 
with the Committee on Standards and Rec- 
ognition of Colleges and Universities, pre- 
pared for President Hottel a statement of 
principles that could be used to protect and 
advance the status of women as deans of 
women, as other administrative officers, and 
as faculty members in coeducational institu- 
tions. Action was needed in particular to 
counteract a movement threatening the hold- 
ing by women of policy-making and adminis- 
trative positions in colleges and universities. 
An equally important aspect of this problem is 
that eliminating women from higher positions 
deprives girls of the advice and counsel of 
women, and conditions them to feel that there 
is a limitation upon their own position as 
responsible members of society. This issue is 
still in the foreground in the spring of 1949. 


Participation in Public Affairs 


The state of world tension shows how urgent 
is the need for women’s greater share in the 
management of affairs, the more extensive use 
of women’s talents and abilities, from the local 
level to the international. The committee 
devotes probably a major part of its effort to 
furthering this end. Aside from guiding the 
program for branches and states, the com- 
mittee has taken these steps: 
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At the April 1948 AAUW Board meeting, 
the committee chairman proposed, and the 
Board approved, a resolution that the Presi- 
dent be requested to appoint a bi-partisan 
commission to survey and recommend meas- 
ures to integrate women into every phase of 
the preparedness program. The President, in 
acknowledging receipt of this request, stated 
that he had referred the matter to the Na- 
tional Security Resources Board. No comment 
has been received from that Board. Notice of 
the AAUW resolution was given to the press, 
and copies were sent to leaders in public life. 

The report, Civil Defense for National Se- 
curity, released by the Office of Civil Defense 
Planning in October 1948, contained names of 
49 members of the staff of the ‘Office of Civil 
Defense Planning’ — no women among the 
49. It also gave names of 138 persons com- 
prising advisory panels; four were women. 

When Secretary Forrestal announced a meet- 
ing in November 1948, on National Defense, 
a copy of the AAUW resolution on the inte- 
gration of women into the preparedness pro- 
gram was sent to the Secretary, with a request 
for inclusion of women in the conference. His 
reply indicated exactly no progress. The com- 
mittce will continue to give thought to ways 
and means of accomplishing the purposes of 
the resolution. 

However, definite progress has been made 
through legislation, as will be seen in the 
section of this report on federal legislation. 

Upon the committee chairman’s recommen- 
dation, study of universal military training as 
proposed in pending legislation was placed 
upon the program of study for AAUW Status 
of Women and Legislative Program Com- 
mittees. Members were asked to consider 
especially how women themselves would be 
affected by adoption of a program of so-called 
universal military training, and to study the 
effect of such a program upon education, 
health, and social conditions generally. 

Upon the committee’s initiative, the As- 
sociation urged the appointment of women to 
the Advisory Commission for the Economic 
Cooperation Administration (ECA). Dr. Sarah 
Blanding was appointed. 

The Association cooperated in advocating 
the appointment of women on numerous com- 
missions. Partially as a result of these ac- 
tivities (we like to believe), there has been an 
increase in the number of women on various 
commissions, particularly those appointed by 
or upon recommendation of the Department 
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of State. The special mission to Germany of 
the Honorable Chase Going Woodhouse, first 
chairman of this AAUW committee, and Mrs, 
Harper Sibley, is no doubt the result of letter- 
writing and resolution-passing by this and 
other organizations. AAUW members have 
undoubtedly noted other appointments of 
women to government posts, but the number 
of women in policy-making positions remains 
depressingly small. 

The committee authorized appropriate of- 
ficials to recommend to Mr. Hoffman, ECA 
Administrator, that women experts be sent to 
Greece to work with Greek women in broaden- 
ing their activities along educational, nutri- 
tional, economic, and other lines of interest. 

On recommendation of the committee, the 
AAUW submitted to the announced major- 
party candidates for the Presidency in the 
1948 elections and to those responsible for the 
two major-party platforms, a questionnaire 
designed to secure information on their atti- 
tudes on the utilization of women in policy- 
making positions. Replies received from the 
candidates’ secretaries avoided definite com- 
mitments. 

At the recommendation of the committee, 
the AAUW Status of Women Associate ap- 
peared before the Platform Committees of 
both major political parties prior to the 1948 
elections, and presented a statement request- 
ing an equal pay plank. She also represented, 
at their request, several women’s organiza- 
tions in addition to the AAUW. Both parties 
adopted the equal pay plank. 

The committee devoted much attention to 
furthering women’s greater participation in 
jury service, recognizing jury service as an 
important element in the machinery of a 
democracy. There are still thirteen states 
which do not permit women to serve on juries, 
and in other states the practice is that a rela- 
tively small proportion of women serve on 
juries. 


Federal Legislation 


During the biennium the following federal 
legislation was supported or opposed in ac- 
cordance with Status of Women principles 
through the regular AAUW legislative ma- 
chinery: 

Women’s Equal Pay bill. — Supported. Not 
so far enacted. 

Status of Women bill. — Supported. Not s0 
far enacted. The bill asks that the President 
establish a Commission on the Legal Status 
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of Women to make a study of discrimina- 
tions based on sex, and to report recom- 
mendations. 

Proposed Equal Rights Amendment to the 
Constitution. — Opposed. Not so _ far 
enacted. 

Legislation toward integration of women into 
the armed services. — Supported. In 1948 
legislation was enacted making the WAC, 
the WAVES, and the Women Marines reg- 
ular units in the armed forces. The AAUW 
was one of the first organizations to support 
the principle of this legislation. 

Adequate appropriations for the Women’s 
Bureau. — Supported. In 1948 the appro- 
priations for the Women’s Bureau were cut, 
and appropriations for field offices were 
eliminated entirely. However, a more severe 
cut had been planned and was forestalled 
due largely to activity of supporting groups. 

Federal Jury Service bill. — Supported. Not 
so far enacted. The bill would provide for 
service of women on federal juries regard- 
less of state laws. 

Amendment of a bill providing that only male 
veterans should be appointed as cemetery 
superintendents, to delete the word ‘male.’ 
— Supported. The amendment was ac- 
cepted, and the bill was enacted March 24, 
1948. 

A bill to admit the alien husbands of American 
women regardless of immigration quotas. — 
Supported. Enacted. 


Branch and State Programs 


In its program with AAUW branches and 
state divisions, the committee urges study 
and action by AAUW members everywhere 
along the lines emphasized by the committee 
in its own work. 


The national committee took as one of its 
goals “to have every branch create a Status 
of Women Committee and have each Status of 
Women Committee initiate a local project 
and carry it through.” This is a high aim, but 
not impossible to achieve — and the results 
could change the level of women’s activities 
throughout the country. 


Handbook 


A major accomplishment of the committee 
during the biennium was the publication in 
March 1949 of a printed Handbook for Status 
of Women Chairmen under the title, Assign- 
ment in Human Freedom. Preparation of the 
Handbook was directed by the chairman of 
the committee, with the assistance of a special 
writer to compile the material. It will meet a 
long-time need. 


Meetings 


The committee has held two meetings since 
the 1947 convention, one on January 24, 
1948, and one on October 30, 1948. The rest 
of its business the committee conducts through 
correspondence, the circulation of memoranda, 
and the attendance of individual members at 
conferences here and there. 

Lucy SoMERVILLE HowortH 
Chairman 


Committee Members: 


Mrs. Melanie Rosborough, Coral Gables, Fla. 

Mrs. Carl N. Ettinger, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

Mrs. Dorothy McCullough Lee, Portland, Ore. 

Dr. Rosamonde Ramsay Boyd, Spartanburg, 
S. C. 

Colonel Jessie Rice, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mrs. J. L. Meyers, Idaho Falls, Idaho 

Dr. Ruth Merrill, Rochester, N. Y. 


SOCIAL STUDIES COMMITTEE 


The growth in the number of branches 
participating in the social studies program has 
accelerated since the war years. Such evidence 
of enthusiasm and vitality is always encourag- 
ing; but it is particularly important to the 
national Social Studies Committee, for we are 
well aware of the special problems that the 
field presents. Ours are the controversial is- 
sues — issues concerning which no consensus 
has been reached in the average community. 
Moreover, the unity of purpose in the social 
studies program is, perhaps, not as clear as in 


the international relations program. We have 
to feel our way, debate the pros and cons, 
relate the local problem to the problem that 
confronts the nation. This is true for the 
branch chairman, the state chairman, and the 
member of the national Social Studies Com- 
mittee. 


The Budget Study 


As the committee considers the development 
of new programs for study groups or branch 
meetings, we are mindful of this necessity. At 
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AAUW’s 1947 convention we reported on our 
budget study, a project for investigation of 
the needs of the low-income family in the 
American community. This study was de- 
signed to clarify the priorities within the social 
studies program for study and action at the 
branch, the state, and the national level. As it 
was carried out by individual branches, the 
study served that purpose; and in the two 
years since then, the members of the national 
Social Studies Committee have noted with 
interest the branch programs that have grown 
out of that project — particularly the pro- 
grams on housing and public health. To meet 
these two developing interests the Social 
Studies Associate prepared a small kit for 
distribution to state presidents at their Wash- 
ington, D. C., conference in June 1948. 


European Recovery Program 


Early in 1948 our committee recommended 
to the branches the study of the European 
Recovery Program, with particular attention 
to its economic implications at home and 
abroad. This was a type of program lending 
itself to study and discussion beyond the 
community and even beyond the nation. In 
connection with the new program, the com- 
mittee asked its chairman to write two articles 
for the JourNAL, which appeared in the 
Winter and Summer 1948 numbers. The com- 
mittee also asked the Social Studies Associate 
to prepare a bibliography to accompany the 
first of these articles; to write to branch chair- 
men urging that study group and branch 
meetings be given over to the discussion of 
European aid; and to supplement this with 
material in the General Director’s Letter. 

The response to this call to branch study- 
and-action was widespread. From Maine to 
California, social studies chairmen organized 
study sessions, panel discussions for a general 
branch audience, and public forums sponsored 
by AAUW on one aspect or another of Eu- 
ropean economic aid. We joined with the 
International Relations Committee and the 
Legislative Committee of AAUW in this pro- 
gram; and we believe the total effort is an 
excellent example of cooperative enterprise. 


Minority Problems 

In the spring of 1948, at the request of the 
Board of Directors, the national Social Studies 
Committee considered the matter of develop- 
ing a study program on minority problems and 
group tensions in the United States today. 
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The committee formulated the general plan [ 
for the session on this subject that was pre- f 


sented at the State Presidents Conference in 


June 1948: first, a statement of minority 


problems by persons who had studied the 
subject, together with some of the contribu. 
tions toward their solution currently being 
made by citizens organizations throughout the 


United States; and, second, a statement by 


state presidents, after discussion within their 
own regional groups, of the contributions they 


believed AAUW branches might make. Later § 


in the summer, the Associate prepared an 
outline for community investigation of dis- 
criminatory practices in which these recom- 
mendations by the state presidents were in- 


corporated. Minority problems have their roots f 


in the communities where people live; and it is 
here, we believe, that the work of improving 
human relations must be carried on. 


The Meaning of Social Studies 


Since the last convention, the committee 
has given a great deal of attention to the need 
for clarification of the meaning of social studies 
—the scope of our program, and the philos- 
ophy that lies hehind our varied interests. 
That clarification, the committee believes, 
must come from the branches themselves. To 
stimulate discussion around this subject, the 
committee asked Mrs. Eveline M. Burns, one 
of its members, to prepare for the JouRNAL an 
article entitled ‘‘Has AAUW a Social Philos- 
ophy?” based on notes she took at the Dallas 
convention and on conversations with AAUW 
members. A few months later, the committee 
asked Dr. Ina C. Brown, also a member, to 
prepare a companion article entitled “Our 
AAUW Philosophy in Action —Equating 
Privilege with Social Obligation.” Dr. Brown 
defined the responsibilities of university women 
in terms of outstanding AAUW branch: pro- 
grams, reported at our request by AAUW 
state presidents, to whom the committee is 
greatly indebted. We note from branch re- 
ports that AAUW groups have used these two 
articles as the basis for study or discussion at 
branch meetings. We hope this discussion will 
provide guidance to the committee in deter- 
mining future policy. 


A New Program: Mental Health 


For every meeting of the Social Studies 
Committee, the Associate prepares a tabula- 
tion of the different kinds of social studies 
interests expressed in current branch reports. 
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This is our way of keeping in touch with the 
interests of the social studies groups, and it 
has guided us in our recommendations on the 
study outline of minority problems and group 
tensions. It has directed us also to another 
program, a study outline on mental health. 
We have asked the Associate, as a preliminary 
to developing such a study program, to write 
branch chairmen who have been working in 
this field for their suggestions and advice. We 
have found social studies chairmen most gen- 
erous in their responses to these requests for 
help, and the committee wishes here to express 
its gratitude. 


AAUW’s Withdrawal from NCRC 


In the period of this report, the committee 
recommended to the Board of Directors that 
AAUW terminate its affiliation with the Na- 
tional Consumer Retailer Council, an organi- 
zation established in 1937 to improve con- 
sumer-retailer relations. AAUW was one of 
the charter members of this organization; and 
the NCRC was one of the few major affiliations 
of the AAUW at that time. The committee 
came to this recommendation after more than 
a year of study. There were two reasons. In 
the first place, after ten years of support of 
the Council with time and money, the Council 
appeared to be a comparatively ineffective and 
inactive organization. Secondly, during this 
period the expressed interests of social studies 
groups seemed to move in other directions. 

The committee would like to state explicitly 
that its recommendation, which was endorsed 
by the Board of Directors, implies no intention 
to exclude consumer problems from the social 
studies program. Our representation on com- 
mittees of the American Standards Association 
is evidence of our continued interest in this 
field. Committee members believe, however, 
that a review of the variety of problems con- 
fronting us in social studies today does not 
suggest that consumer problems are clearly so 
important that they should be the basis for 
one of AAUW’s very few inter-organizational 
affiliations. 


Contact with the Branches 


The members of the Social Studies Com- 
mittee believe that if the particular problems 
this field presents are to be overcome, we must 
establish close communications between the 
branch chairman, the state chairman, and the 
national committee. Since 1947 we have sought 
to do this in several different ways. 


First of all, we have broadened our com- 
mittee by the appointment of three new mem- 
bers, each representing a different region of 
the Association, each familiar with the pro- 
gram of an individual branch or state division, 
and each experienced in a different subject 
within our social studies program. We wrote 
to AAUW state presidents, as well as to 
Regional Vice-Presidents, for recommenda- 
tions in making these three appointments; 
and we selected the new members from the 
roster submitted by these AAUW officers. 
Now our committee of eight includes repre- 
sentatives of six states in six of the Associa- 
tion’s nine regions, and among us, we have 
visited branches in six regions since 1947. 

Looking toward the 1949 convention, the 
committee asked each state social studies 
chairman to comment on the committee’s plan 
for our part in the Special Interest Sessions. 
Our program has been planned in the light of 
their suggestions. 

Because of the value of direct contact be- 
tween the Associate and the branch chairman, 
and because the committee feels it important 
for the new branch social studies chairman to 
have suggestions for her year’s program as 
soon as possible, we recommended to the 
Board of Directors last year that the As- 
sociate’s program-planning letter be sent di- 
rectly to each social studies chairman as soon 
as her name is received in Washington. This 
was done for the first time last spring. We 
propose to continue the practice, and we 
believe from your letters that you have found 
it helpful. 


Legislation 

Housing has been our major emphasis in 
legislation during the biennium just ended. 
Since November 1945 the Social Studies Com- 
mittee has recommended support for each of 
the three successive comprehensive housing 
bills presented to Congress —the Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft bill of the 79th Congress, the 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill of the 80th Con- 
gress, and the current bill $.1070, which is 
sponsored by eleven Democratic and eleven 
Republican Senators. The Legislative Pro- 
gram Committee has endorsed our recommen- 
dations. In the spring of 1948 and again in 
February of 1949, testimony was submitted 
to Congress endorsing specific housing legisla- 
tion or restating the basic principles for a 
comprehensive housing program that had been 
expressed in previous testimony and embodied 
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in Item 6 of our Legislative Program for 1947- 
49. AAUW joined with other organizations, 
as the situation required, in expressing the 
Association’s viewpoint to the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on Housing and to 
individual Congressmen. 

A second item of interest to AAUW mem- 
bers in the social studies field has been our 
support of the European Recovery Program; 
and in February 1948, when legislation es- 
tablishing ERP was introduced, testimony 
was submitted before the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs urging immediate favorable 
action. Our support for this program con- 
tinues; and the Social Studies, International 
Relations, and Legislative Program Commit- 
tees have cooperated to represent the As- 
sociation’s position before appropriate com- 
mittees of Congress. 

Repeal of the federal tax and licensing re- 
quirements on oleomargarine is not a new 
legislative issue for AAUW. In March 1948 
testimony in support of repeal was submitted 
to the House Committee on Agriculture, and 
the Social Studies Committee was happy that 
we were able to incorporate in this legislation 
the resolution of the Wisconsin Division of 
AAUW that such legislation be repealed. A 


statement in support of repeal was presented 
to the Senate Finance Committee in May 
1948 and again in March 1949. 

Both in 1948 and 1949 testimony was sub. 
mitted in support of continuation of rent 
control so long as housing remains short, and 
provided control is administered in such a way 
as to be fair to landlord and tenant alike. 

A letter protesting the cut in Social Security 
Administration appropriations was sent to the 
Senate Appropriations Committee in May 
1948. The cut proposed would have served to 
curtail the information services of that agency 
so essential if the average citizen is to be aware 
of the implications of the Social Security 
Program. 

Maset NEWCOMER 
Chairman 


Committee Members: 


Dr. Eveline M. Burns, New York, N. Y. 

Mrs. D. M. Draper, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Dr. Marian D. Irish, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Mrs. Mary Dublin Keyserling, Washington, 
D.C. 

Mrs. J. E. Stemler, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Dr. Ina C. Brown, Nashville, Tenn. 

Ruth Temple, M.D., Los Angeles, Calif. 


COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


The JouRNAL has carried, especially in the 
last year, numerous excellent notes and arti- 
cles explaining the work of your Committee 
on Legislative Program, and emphasizing the 
procedures used in the committee and the 
basis of decisions reached by them. The As- 
sociate has issued many pieces of printed 
data designed to answer the specific questions 
of members and to give additional information 
and suggestions. The new Handbook and the 
revised working rules now ready for distribu- 
tion are designed to give to all members still 
further information. 

The committee certainly has no right, and 
no desire whatever, to advise a legislative pro- 
gram not supported by the membership as a 
whole; but it is a most difficult and anxious task 
to find out what that membership does want 
—and why. It is the task and the privilege of 
the chairman to answer, and to present to the 
committee, the hundreds of opinions received 
in letters and other messages concerning the 
Legislative Program and measures proposed 
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or adopted thereunder. In our lengthy meet- 
ings held several times a year we have had 
the constant and generous assistance of state 
chairmen of legislative program; of regional, 
state, and branch officers; and ever and always 
of the Headquarters staff, beginning with our 
own Associate. Suggestions come from state 
division meetings and most emphatically from 
the conference of state presidents. 


The Legislative Program 


The first preconvention Tentative Program, 
based primarily on the votes and comment 
received from the membership, is prepared by 
the committee and then submitted to the na- 
tional Board of Directors. There it is carefully 
scrutinized before it is approved, and is then 
sent to the membership for final study before 
the convention. 

The measures considered by your commit- 
tee fall into three classes: (1) Bills or Resolu- 
tions in Congress; (2) international agree- 
ments, 7. ¢., treaties, executive agreements, 
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etc.; (3) administrative appointments, regula- 
tions, ete., necessary to implement measures 
already adopted. This last group is very often 
indispensable to the success of measures of 
long standing in our Association and must 
be repeatedly urged by us with government 
authorities. Americans have never been par- 
ticularly fond of administration as a branch 
of government, but as our civilization gets in- 
creasingly complex we have to deal more and 
more with the implementation of measures, 


Objections 

Two principal criticisms of our work: 

1. The biennial Legislative Program is too 
long, too general or too specific, and not 


closely enough related to the chief purpose of 
our Association. 


2. Specific measures under the Legislative 
Program are adopted by the committee with- 
out a referendum to the membership. It is 
enough to say that under the legislative proc- 
ess used in Congress or in state legislatures, 
such a referendum — however simple — would 
be so slow, so cumbrous, and so expensive as 
to render our Association futile in the legisla- 
tive field. The remedy is not to attempt 
referenda to the members, but to keep the 
biennial Program down to a reasonable, man- 
ageable size, and also to limit the measures 
adopted thereunder by the committee to 
those approved by a goodly majority of the 
membership — so far as their views can pos- 
sibly be ascertained. 

In view of all the above considerations, 
committee members are considering the ad- 
visability of recommending the appointment 
of a special committee which, during the bi- 
ennium 1949-51, will make a thorough study 
of our own legislative procedures as well as the 
procedures of similar organizations, and report 
to the convention of 1951. 


At Headquarters 

The present Associate, Miss Marjorie Tem- 
ple, took office in September 1947, and is doing 
an excellent job. However, she now has to di- 
vide her time between the Committees on 
legislative Program and on the Status of 
Women. As soon as practicable, a” full-time 
legislative associate should be employed. 

The Program of 1947-49 has been delimited, 
clarified, and simplified. The Program for 
1949-51 presented at this convention repre- 
sents an attempt to meet the wishes of our 
national membership as a whole so far as we 


have by every earnest effort been able to find 
them. We trust that it will meet with your 
substantial approval and that, whether it does 
or not, you will continue to give to our com- 
mittee the benefit of your never-failing con- 
structive criticism. 

Bessie C. RaNpoupH, Chairman 


Committee Members: 

Mrs. Lucy Somerville Howorth, Committee 
on Status of Women 

Mrs. Grace Trowbridge Shaw, Denver, Colo. 

Dr. Constance Warren, Education Committee 

Dr. Mabel Newcomer, Committee on Social 
Studies 

Dr. Caroline F. Ware, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Harry E. Merritt, Madison, Wis. 

Dr. Maxine Sweezy Woolston, Committee on 
International Relations 
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Treasurer’s Report 


1947 Convention and Dues 


When your Treasurer made her last formal 
report to the membership, in April 1947, the 
main emphasis was on the need for a larger 
income. Financially the AAUW is almost com- 
pletely dependent upon membership dues; 
therefore, a need for larger income meant that 
dues, which for twenty-eight years had re- 
mained the same, must be increased. 

Several conditions developing over a period 
of years made this request for a larger income 
necessary. It was essential to step up the salary 
scale to bring it more in line with comparable 
organizations if the AAUW was to attract and 
hold the type of women needed as leaders and 
guides of the national program, and if the large 
and very wasteful turnover of secretarial per- 
sonnel was to be avoided. More space and new 
equipment were necessary for the efficient 
operation of Headquarters; there was a de- 
mand that the national program provide 
more contacts between Headquarters and the 
field. 

The Dallas Convention responded to the 
need and voted an increase of 50 cents, or a 
25 percent increase, in dues. Consequently, it 
seems that today the first obligation of your 
Treasurer is to answer two questions: What 
effect has the increase in dues had on AAUW 
membership? What has been accomplished 
with the increase in income? 


Membership 


The first question is easily answered. On 
April 30, 1947, the membership was 93,463. 
Two years later, it was 106,593 — an increase 
of 13,130 or 14 percent. 

The answer to the second question requires a 
longer statement. What has been accomplished 
with approximately $53,000 — the additional 
income which has been received from a mem- 
bership of approximately 106,000 at 50 cents 
each? What have been the resulting changes as 
to our staff, physical plant, and program? 


No Deficit, 1947-48 


During the two years in which an increased 
income has been available, financial figures are 
complete only for 1947-48. In that year a 
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deficit was prevented. The year closed with a 
balance of $17,413.63. 


Headquarters Staff 


Our Headquarters office staff now numbers 
45, five more than two years ago, and the turn- 
over for the past six months has been reduced. 
There is nothing more expensive, measured 
both in money and in effective performance, 
than a continuous turnover. Washington is an 
expensive place in which to live. There is great 
competition for competent women in profes. 
sional and secretarial fields. Not only for 
efficiency but also for the position of leadership 
the AAUW holds among other educational 
institutions, we must provide good working 
conditions, pay adequate salaries, and make 
proper retirement provision for our staff. 


TIAA 


I am happy to report that the AAUW was 
accepted by the Teachers Insurance Annuity 
Association as eligible to be included in their 
retirement plan. This in itself is a compliment 
to the educational program conducted by the 
AAUW. After months of study by the Board of 
Directors and full discussion with the staff, the 
TIAA retirement plan went into effect on 
March 1, 1949. Members of the staff are eligi- 
ble after one year of service and on reaching the 
age of thirty. All eligible members of the staff 
except three are participating. The TIAA re- 
quires that hereafter all new members must 
participate when eligible. It sets up a definite 
retirement date — the close of the fiscal year 
after one reaches the age of sixty-five. 

According to agreement, the Association 
and the staff member each contributes monthly 
5 percent of the salary involved. This scale of 
payment is less than that used by many edu- 
cational institutions. Fortunately for the 
AAUW, when the U. S. Social Security plan 
was first put into effect in 1937, the AAUW 
was asked to participate, an opportunity which 
today is not given to educational groups. Be- 
cause of this, lower salary percentages are paid 
to the TIAA. 

The Board of Directors has a great sense of 
satisfaction in knowing that henceforth, with 
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the combination of Social Security and TIAA, 
members of our official family are provided 
with an adequate retirement plan. The Board 
believes the membership will share this feeling 
of satisfaction. 

The TIAA arrangement does not include any 
recognition for past services. Action of the 
Board regarding this matter will be presented 
later in this report. 


Headquarters Building 


Now what has been the effect of the increased 
income on our office space? When the Head- 
quarters building was purchased in 1922, na- 
tional offices occupied only part of the third 
floor. There were twenty-seven bedrooms 
available, and income from the rental of these 
rooms was a considerable item in the budget. 
Gradually, as the Association grew in numbers 
and the program expanded, more space was 
required for offices and the rooms for rent be- 
came fewer, resulting in less income. On No- 
vember 1, 1948, all bedrooms were discontin- 
ued. The additional space for offices has made 
better and more efficient working conditions. 
Increased income from dues has replaced the 
revenue from the room rentals. 


New Program Activities 


Finally, during the past biennium what 
measures have been taken to create closer re- 
lations between the membership and Head- 
quarters and to strengthen the national pro- 
gram? How are these new activities reflected in 
the budget? 

State Presidents Conference. — A State Presi- 
dents Conference was held in Washington for 
the first time in 1943, with 48 states repre- 
sented; a second one was held in 1946, with 42 
states represented. The expenses of the presi- 
dents were shared by state divisions, by 
Regional Vice-Presidents, by branches, and by 
individuals. As a result, state division budgets 
were often so depleted that it was impossible 
for state presidents on their return to do as 
much branch visiting as was desirable and 
needed. To have such a meeting fulfill its po- 
tential purposes, the president of each state 
division should attend and on her return should 
report to her branches. Consequently, for the 
conference held in June 1948, the Association 
paid the basic transportation cost of each state 
president. For this, $2,500 was included in the 
1947-48 budgets, making $5,000 available. The 
conference cost the Association $5,250.82, — 
$250.82 more than the budget allowed. 


General Director's Letter. —'The General 
Director’s Letter, developed over a period of 
sixteen years, has proved very valuable in pro- 
moting increased understanding of the Asso- 
ciation’s program and in developing leadership 
within branches and state divisions. At first, 
one copy of each issue was sent to every state 
and branch president; then two copies — one 
for the president, the other to be shared with 
her chairmen. There were many requests that 
the GDL be made available to more officers 
and committee chairmen. To mail it more 
widely means not only additional copies, but 
increased mailing costs, and the expense of 
thousands of new addressograph plates every 
year. The former budget could not afford that 
expense. 

With the increased income, the Board of 
Directors decided to send the GDL to eleven 
officers and committee chairman in each state 
and branch. This has been done for two years. 
The additional annual cost is approximately 
$6,000. 


Travel to the Field. — A new item, Travel to 
the Field, now appears in the budget. A travel 
program has been set up, at the expense of the 
national Association, that provides approxi- 
mately three weeks of travel each year in each 
of the nine regions, priority being given to 
visits to regional and state meetings. A well- 
balanced and systematic plan of visits is being 
developed. The pool of travel participants 
consists of national officers, national committee 
chairmen and members, and staff members. 


Education Questionnaire Survey. — The spe- 
cial project in educational research, directed 
by the Education Committee, was undertaken 
as a contribution to the educational program. 
The current budget allocated $7,160 for this 
study. 

It is for the membership to judge whether or 
not the Board of Directors has chosen wisely 
in selecting these four new projects to be fi- 
nanced from part of the larger income resulting 
from the increase in dues. 


AAUW Invested Funds 


Now let us turn toan informal report concern- 
ing the funds of the Association. The word 
“informal” is used advisedly because at this 
writing it has not been possible to close the 
books for this fiscal year. A formal financial 
statement will be published later in the 
JouRNAL. But reporting informally, the funds 
of your Association are in excellent condition. 
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As you know, the Washington Loan and Trust 
Company, appointed trustees by the Board 
of Directors in November 1927, continue to 
have complete responsibility for the invested 
funds of the Association. 

There are two groups of these funds — 
fellowship funds and general trust accounts. 
From the investment angle, the two are treated 
very much alike. The real difference is that 
none of the principal of any fellowship fund can 
be withdrawn without a vote of the Board of 
Directors, but general trust funds may be drawn 
upon without such a vote, when the need 
arises. 


Fellowship Funds 


The fellowship funds represent the larger 
group and include various memorial funds as 
well as the endowments raised by the branches 
and credited to the Million Dollar Fellowship 
Fund. As of April 30, 1949, the Million Dollar 
Fellowship Fund was over $950,000; with me- 
morial endowments added, the total of fellow- 
ship endowment funds was $1,036,711.12. 
This includes the $40,000 recent bequest of 
Mary Andersen, a former member and past 
president of the Wisconsin State Division. 
It does not include the sum of approximately 
$205,000 which during the past two years has 
been contributed by the branches for current 
use for stipend supplements, fellowships, 
awards, and international grants. 


Interest and Reserve 


At Dallas, the Treasurer reported that the 
Board of Directors in June 1946 instructed the 
Washington Loan and Trust Company to in- 
clude up to 25 percent common and preferred 
stocks in the portfolio of investment securities. 
In October 1947, the Board increased this per- 
centage to 35 percent. Due to this partial in- 
vestment in high-grade stocks the yield on the 
funds has increased considerably. In 1943-44 
the yield was 2.76 percent; in 1944-45, 2.93 
percent; in 1945-46, 2.2 percent; in 1946-47, 
2.58 percent. In 1947-48, 2.75 percent was paid 
on fellowship funds, and in 1948-49, 3.3 
percent. 

In 1947, the Board of Directors voted to 
establish a Fellowship Income Reserve in 
order to stabilize interest payments and to be 
able to announce early in each AAUW year 
the interest which would be paid on endow- 
ment funds, thus making it possible for units 
to know in advance what supplement will be 
needed to bring their fellowship stipends to the 
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desired amount. On May 31, 1948, the Fellow. 
ship Income Reserve was $6,741.41. It is not 
the intention to build this into a large fund. 


Administrative Reserve Funds 


During this biennium the importance of the 
reserve funds of the Association has been fully 
demonstrated. 

The Administrative Reserve is made up of 
operating balances which have accumulated 
over a period of years. This fund may be drawn 
upon for any expenditures the Board of Direc. 
tors wishes to authorize, but it is the policy to 
use it mostly for non-recurring expenses. This 
reserve amounted to $91,004.94 on May 31, 
1948. It is fortunate that the reserve was 
large, for three major items must be charged 
against it during this current year. 


Legal Fees. — The Board of Directors voted 
that all legal fees for the recent court case be 
paid from this fund. These have amounted to 
$12,297.31 and have been paid. 


Recognition of Past Services. — The arrange- 
ment with the TIAA has already been reported. 
Under this plan, accumulation of retirement 
pay for members of the Headquarters staff 
began on March 1, 1949. The plan included no 
benefits for past years of service. The Board of 
Directors believed that the Association could 
not assume the financial obligations necessary 
to adopt a regular insurance plan for past 
services benefits. However, the Board wished 
to make some provision for those nine mem- 
bers of the staff who have given the Associa- 
tion devoted service for periods of from 10 to 
26 years. The scheduled retirement dates for 
the majority of these occur during the next 
few years. 

After thorough discussion, the Board of 
Directors decided to adopt its own plan for 
recognition of past services. Under the formula 
adopted, the amount to be received would be 
twice the staff member’s years of service as 
of March 1, 1949, plus her salary at that date; 
this total divided by 200; the result to be 
multiplied by $40. 

These payments for recognition of past 
services will be made to members of the staff 
who have been with the Association ten years 
or more as of March 1, 1949, upon their retire- 
ment at any time at or over sixty years of age, 
with the provision that individual considera- 
tion be given by the Executive Committee to 
any emergency such as illness, which might 
occur before the age of sixty. 
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The Board voted that the funds necessary to 
finance all of these payments shall be taken 
from the Administrative Reserve Fund before 
the close of the current fiscal year and be set 
aside in a special fund. When all payments 
have been met, the balance in the fund, if any, 
will revert to the Administrative Reserve Fund. 
Accordingly, at the close of this fiscal year, 
$22,172 was withdrawn from the Administra- 
tive Reserve and set aside in the Fund for 
Recognition of Past Services. 

June Expenses, 1949. — One of the new by- 
laws to be submitted to this convention pro- 
poses that the end of the fiscal year of the Asso- 
ciation be changed from May $81 to June 30. 
This change was approved by the Board of 
Directors for the following reasons. The State 
Presidents Conference will probably always be 
scheduled for the month of June. The national 
convention frequently, as this year, occurs in 
June. With these events in June, nearly every 
year the books must be held open in order to 
include expenses related to this meeting. Thus 
the logical fiscal year of the AAUW is July 1 
to July 1. 

If the by-law passes, the Board has voted 
that the expenses of this June shall be added 
to the current 1948-49 year, making a thirteen- 
month year. Normal payroll expenses for June 
are approximately $13,000. In addition, it has 
been the custom to pay in June for the Summer 
JouRNAL. One issue of the JouRNAL averages 
over $10,000. Consequently, it will be neces- 
sary to add approximately $23,000 to this 
year’s expenses. Undoubtedly this will create 
a deficit, which will be charged against the 
Administrative Reserve. 

If June 30 is the right date for the end of the 
fiscal year, which we believe it is, it seems wise 
to take the grief immediately, include June 
expenses in this 1948-49 year, and on July 1 
start with a regular twelve-months budget. 

The above three items will reduce our Ad- 
ministrative Reserve considerably. However, 
it is for just such unusual but important pur- 
poses that the Reserve was created. 


Building Reserve 


In October 1948, the Washington Branch 
vacated the Headquarters building which it 
had shared with the national Association since 
1922, when the building was purchased by the 
national Association. During most of these 
years the Association and the branch shared 
the operating cost of the building on a 51-49 
percent basis. 


With both groups requiring more space for 
their expanding program, it has been obvious 
for some time that the day could not be far off 
when the Washington Branch must look for a 
new home. With the arrangement not a perma- 
nent one, it was natural that during recent 
years few repairs were made to the building. 
Consequently, when the Washington Branch 
left, considerable expense for repairs, re- 
decorating, and new furnishings was necessary 
to prepare the building adequately for its new 
uses.! These costs, approximately $25,000, will 
be met from the Building Reserve. Hereafter, 
the annual budget will include depreciation 
items at the established rates for building, 
furnishings, equipment, etc. 

The value of the Administrative and Build- 
ing Reserve Funds is obvious. Without them 
during this past biennium, the Association 
might have had serious financial difficulties. 


Convention Costs 


Convention costs have increased consid- 
erably over a decade ago; or perhaps we are 
more aware of them since it is the present plan 
that every item pertaining to the expense of a 
convention shall be charged to it. 

This year, Mrs. Bluemel, representing the 
Board of Directors, and Miss Mawer, as Con- 
vention Chairman for the Seattle Branch, 
worked out a very clear line of financial re- 
sponsibility between the national Association 
and the hostess branch. A hostess branch not 
only gives a great deal of time, effort, and 
thought, but it also makes a considerable 
financial contribution to a convention. For this 
reason the registration fee has always been re- 
duced for members of a hostess branch. The 
local fee has varied in amount and has fre- 
quently been a point of discussion. In order to 
clarify convention procedure, the Board of 
Directors has voted that a hostess branch 
should contribute to the National Convention 
Fund a sum equal to half the regular registra- 
tion fee for each of its national members, as of 
April 1. In return, all members of the hostess 
branch automatically receive registration as 
delegates or visitors. 


1 The Headquarters building is being developed 
as an educational and administrative center. Rooms 
not occupied by AAUW offices have been furnished 
as lounges, library, and conference and meeting- 
rooms, and will be available to alumnae associations 
and other educational organizations on a service- 
charge basis. 
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State divisions, too, in recent years have 
made financial contributions to the conven- 
tion. Again the Board of Directors has voted 
that the state division in which the convention 
is held should contribute to the National 
Convention Fund 10 cents for each national 
member as of April 1. The state division re- 
ceives in return no special privileges, but has 
the great opportunity of having a national 
convention within easy reach of its members. 

It is intended that there be no longer any 
question regarding the financial responsibility 
of any convention item. The Association as- 
sumes all costs connected with the program 
and with convention business, and accepts 
gratefully from the hostess branch all the 
planning and the many courtesies which add 
so very much to the success of a convention. 

The Fall General Director's Letter will carry 
the complete financial statement for the 1949 
convention. 


1949-50 Budget 


At the present time there is no thought of 
asking for an increase in dues. Financially this 
has been a strenuous year, but thanks to the 
reserve funds, the Association has weathered 
it with finances remaining on a sound basis. 
With changes in the operation of the Head- 
quarters building and with new features added 
to the program, it will take a couple of years to 
draw a fairly accurate budget. Remember too 
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For our free booklet and estimate 
Write to Dept. N. 


BOOKMAN ASSOCIATES 
42 BROADWAY NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 





1 Save-the- 
1 Redwoods 


Send 10 cents each for these 
attractively illustrated pam- 
phiets: ““A Living Link in 
History ** by John C. Mer- 
riam... “Trees, Shrubs and 
Flowers of the Redwood 


Region,” by Willis L. Jepson..."“The Story 
Told by a Fallen Redwood,” by Emanuel 
Fritz... ‘Redwoods of the Past,’ by Ralph 
W. Chaney. All four pamphlets free to new 


members— send for annual membership 
Cor $10 for contributing membership). 
SAVE-THE-REDWOODS LEAGUE 
250 Administration Building 
University of California, Berkeley 4, Calif. 
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that the Association and its program are not 
static. Emphases vary, as they should, and 
budgets must be adjusted accordingly. 

It seems to be generally agreed that the work 
of several committees should be expanded. 
The Committees on Standards and Recogni- 
tion and on International Relations are two of 
these. The convention may wish to express an 
opinion to guide the Board of Directors in de- 
termining which aspects of the program should 
be expanded at the present time. Remember 
that an expanded program requires a larger 
budget. 

With the uncertainty regarding the fiscal 
year, it has not been possible to draw up a 
budget for 1949-50 to present to the June 
meeting of the Board of Directors. A blanket 
budget, based on the budget for 1948-49, has 
been passed; this allows the Association to 
function until the Board of Directors meets in 
October when the 1949-50 budget will be sub- 
mitted. That budget will be based on the in- 
come from the membership of this past year, 
which on May 31 totaled 107,537. The Treas- 
urer assures you that if we start a new fiscal 
year July 1, the 1949-50 budget as submitted 
will not be a deficit one. The budget as ac- 
cepted will be published in the fall GDL. 


Branch Tax Classification 


Ever since organizations received classifi- 
cations under the U. S. Treasury Department 
for federal tax purposes, the AAUW has been 
classified as a social organization, and branches 
have been classified the same way. I am glad to 
report that on the basis of the precise manner 
in which the Minneapolis Branch of the AAUW 
carries on its activities, it has been held for 
federal tax purposes to be entitled to classifi- 
cation not as a social organization, but as an 
educational organization. 


In Conclusion 

In conclusion, the Treasurer wishes to ex- 
press for the Board of Directors our apprecia- 
tion of the confidence which you have seemed 
to place in our financial judgment and our hope 
that you will continue the magnificent record 
of membership which you have achieved dur- 
ing the past biennium. We believe that all 
working together with understanding and 
with faith in our purpose, two years from now 
the program of the AAUW as reflected through 
its budget will reveal an even stronger and more 
effective organization. 


Dororny B. A. Roop, Treasuret 
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Whether you counsel teen-a ge groups 


or ONLY THE TEEN-AGERS IN YOUR FAMILY, 
WE THINK YOU WILL BE INTERESTED TO SEE 


A MISS AND HER MONEY 


which is the latest of a series of informational booklets on money management as a family 


affair. We publish these booklets from time to time in response to requests that come 


to us from all over the country pointing out a need for a 


specific booklet in some area of money management —a 
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BRIGGS MAN AGEMENT 

A Specialized Bureau of Children’s Theatre 

MARIONETTES DANCE THEATRE 
BALLET MINIATURES—a new and fine feature for 

children in ballet in the true tradition 
2405 Times Building, New York 18, N. Y. 
BRyant 9-6780 





BOOK MSS. WELCOMED 


Every author delights in a best seller, but even a book 
with a limited audience can prove profitable when 
expertly designed and rromoted. We publish books 
of every classification; our editors are understanding 
and cooperative. Write Dept. Z for free literature. 


. ‘ _— a vgx 35 So. William St. 
VANTAGE PRESS, ING. >? x20 Vou: 





need which no one else is meeting. 
e 


Copies of A MISS AND HER 
MONEY are available to you without 


charge upon request to 


MRS. MARION STEVENS EBERLY 


Director, Women’s Division, Institute 
of Life Insurance 


60 East 42 St., New York 17,N. Y. 





YEAR’ROUND MONEY-MAKER 
FOR YOUR TREASURY 


SELLS ON SIGHT ° NOT YET IN STORES 


Amazing, patented indoor drying line for hosiery, lingerie, 
baby clothes and other bathroom laundry. Instantly at- 
tached to faucets etc., up to 8 ft. apart. Grips garments 


WITHOUT CLOTHESPINS 


Always taut. Can't snag! Protects your nylons. Neat,com- 
pact package. Perfect bridge prizes and gift for showers and 
other occasions. Handy travel accessory. Send $1 (retail 
price) for postpaid sample. Deductible from first dozen 
order or returnable for full refund. Club profits up to 100%. 


FLEXO-LINE COMPANY e¢ SIDNEY 3, OHIO 


THE CLARE TREE 
MAJOR 
CHILDREN'S 
THEATRE ana 


CLASSIC THEATRE 
PRODUCTIONS 
26th Season 


For dates and terms write 


CLARE TREE MAJOR 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD. N 


FOR THE CHILDREN 


CINDERELLA — POCAHONTAS — THE FIVE LITTLE 
PEPPERS — MARCO POLO — DICK WHITTINGTON 
THE NUREMBERG STOVE 


Children learn ethics, discrimination in entertainment, speech and manners 
through fine plays. Children’s Theatre serves the cultural life of your 
community and contributes liberally to your funds 


FOR ADULTS 


MACBETH — THE TAMING OF THE SHREW 
SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER 


These sincere, understandable, beautifully costumed productions are 
winning enthusiastic endorsement everywhere. Full evening entertain- 
ment. Write for A.A.U.W. comments. Your community will thank you for 
bringing these delightful plays to it. 














PRESIDENTS OF AAUW STATE DIVISIONS 


ALABAMA — Dr. Katherine Vickery, Alabama 
College, Montevallo 

Arizona — Mrs. Herman Autenrieth, 2005 
North 17th Avenue, Phoenix 

ARKANSAS — Mrs. A. J. Collins, 610 Hickory 
Street, Texarkana 

CALIFORNIA — Mrs. Forster Rand Smith, 1335 
Cowper Street, Palo Alto 

Cotorapo — Mrs. Lester H. Stimmel, Bac- 
teriology Department, Colorado Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, Fort Collins 

Connecticut — Miss Ruth Hesselgrave, 66 
Bradley Street, Bridgeport 8 

DELAWARE — Mrs. George W. Rigby, R.D. 3, 
Shipley Road, Wilmington 

Fioripa — Dean Katherine Warren, Florida 
State University, Tallahassee 


Grorcia — Miss Marie Wood, Collegeboro 


Ipano — Miss Margaret Ritchie, University 
of Idaho, Moscow 

Inuuno1s — Mrs. John T. Even, 361 Illinois 
Avenue, Aurora 

Inpiana — Mrs. H. Paul Kelsay, 1237 Long- 
fellow Avenue, South Bend 15 

Iowa — Mrs. Carl N. Ettinger, 2635 Bever 
Avenue, Southeast, Cedar Rapids 

Kansas — Miss Alice Lucile Stevens, 119 
East 13th Street, Hutchinson 

Kentucky — Miss Edith Ford, 
Avenue, Richmond 

Louisiana — Mrs. J. A. Anders, 413 South 
Pierce Street, Lafayette 

Marine— Dr. Luella 
Street, Waterville 

MASSACHUSETTS — Dr. Victoria Sehuck, 
Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley 

Micuican — Mrs. Clyde T. Caldwell, 2112 
Sheffield Drive, Kalamazoo 40 

Minnesota — Mrs. Frank O. Jones, 1875 Oak 
Beach Drive, Fairmont 

Mississippi — Mrs. L. N. West, 1617 Vicklan 
Street, Vicksburg 

Missournt — Dr. Alice Parker, Lindenwood 
College, St. Charles 


Montana — Mrs. Walter J. Needham, 315 
Spruce Street, Anaconda 


Lancaster 


Norwood, 25 Winter 


. 


NEBRASKA — Mrs. Emmett Orme, 3025 Sheri- 
dan Avenue, Lincoln 

Nevapa — Mrs. H. 
Avenue, Fallon 

New HampsuirE — Mrs. Charles C. Coon, 
16 Gale Avenue, Laconia 

New Jersey — Mrs. Homer van B. Joy, 75 
Grove Street, Montclair 

New Mexico — Mrs. Frederic Gilstrap, Route 
5, Box 321, Albuquerque 

New York — Mrs. Austin P. 
Riverside Drive, New York 27 

NortH Caroiina — Mrs. Robert Lee Hum- 
ber, 123 West Fifth Street, Greenville 

NortH Dakota — Dr. Wanda E. Brentzel, 
1125 North 12th Street, Fargo 

Onto — Mrs. Benjamin F. Hazen, 2325 An- 
dover Road, Columbus 12 

OxkLAHOMA — Mrs. Ben O. Kirkpatrick, 2225 
South Troost Street, Tulsa 5 

OrEGON — Mrs. R. E. McCormack, 135 East- 
wood Lane, Eugene 


W. Sawyer, Williams 


Evans, 445 


PENNSYLVANIA — Mrs. John A. Tallmadge, 
1107 Walnut Street, Allentown 

RuovE Istanp — Mrs. R. G. Gold, 26 Boul:- 
vard Street, Newport 

SoutH CaroLtina — Miss Ethel M. Evans, 60 
Church Street, Charleston 

Soutn Dakota — Miss Bessie K. Burgi, 510 
Walnut Street, Yankton 

TENNESSEE — Mrs. Joe Phillips, 159 South 
Jackson Street, Athens 

Texas — Miss May Jones, Tarleton Station, 
Box 275, Stephenville 

Vermont — Mrs. John Hull Brown, R.F.D. 3, 
Brandon 

Uran — Mrs. Keifer B. Sauls, 680 North 
Third East, Provo 

Vireinta — Dr. Mildred E. 
Baldwin College, Staunton 


Taylor, Mary 


WasHINGTON — Mrs. Robert Owen, Coeur 
I)’Alene Hotel, Spokane 8 

West VirGcinta — Miss Virginia Atkinson, 
1324 Quarrier Street, Charleston 1 

Wisconsin — Mrs. Thomas E. Orbison, 319 
South Meade Street, Appleton 

Wyomtne — Miss Christel Thode, 103 West 
Pine Street, Rawlins 
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